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: ive BRIGHT, SUNNY days of Indian Summer have brought 
a glow of hope to The Progressive as we reached and 
then passed the halfway mark in our campaign to raise 
the $31,000 the magazine needs to assure survival during 
its Fiftieth Anniversary year. As we were going to press 
with this November issue in mid-October, contributions 
from subscribers reached a total of almost $18,000—with 
a vital $13,000 still needed to meet our rock-bottom needs 
for the coming year. 

A recurring theme in the comments accompanying con- 
tributions is that the heightened tensions in the world 
situation make it more imperative than ever that The 
Progressive survive to help illuminate and interpret the 
crucial issues that confront us. But another thread of 
comment is that economic problems here at home have 
placed an additional strain on many subscribers in their 
efforts to heip the magazine. 

We fully appreciate the problem; at the very time 
when The Progressive, too, would like to tighten its belt, 
rising costs and increases in postal rates have forced us 
to ask for somewhat more help than a year ago to save 
the life of the magazine. But there is a solution to the 
dilemma, as a good many of our readers have found. 

The solution lies in a realization that it isn’t neces 
sary to make a large contribution to be of genuine help 
to The Progressive. It is the modest amounts given by 
many readers, out of their substance more often than 
from their surplus, that has sustained the life of The 
Progressive until now, and only these small contributions 
from the many will keep the magazine alive in the year 
ahead. 

We welcome large gifts, of course—there has been one 
this year of $500—but these are the rare exceptions. The 
overwhelming majority of the contributions range from 
$3 to $10. 

Simply because The Progresstve’s support is so broadly 
based, our survival depends entirely on all of our readers 
responding to the best of their ability to swell the Mem- 
bership Fund until it reaches the goal. We urge every 
subscriber who would like to share, in the words of a 
contributor, “a feeling of participation in a great and 
worthy enterprise,” to send his contribution, no matter 
how small it may seem, that The Progressive may live 
through its Fiftieth Anniversary year. 


All of us on the staff of the magazine want to take this 
opportunity to thank subscribers in every state in the 
nation whose contributions have brought us more than 
halfway toward our goal. We'll be watching our mail 
anxiously in the days ahead for the response that will 
prove decisive in determining whether we reach the mini- 
mum essential for survival of The Progressive. We hope 
you'll send your contribution today. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALI 


MAKE YOU FREE’ 





The Power of Public Opinion 


leew APPARENT reversal of the Amer 

ican approach to the China prob- 
lem during the past month represents, 
in our judgment, the most hopeful 
development in United States policy 
in the Far East in more than a decade 
We would emphasize the word appar- 
ent the Admin- 
istration itself nervously refuses to 
acknowledge that it has reformed. It 
continues to insist that there has been 
no basic change in its outlook 
doubtless because it feels the need to 
save characteristic once 
thought to reside exclusively among 
the inscrutable Orientals. 

But unless the language has lost its 
meaning, it seems clear enough that 
the Administration has abandoned its 
warlike position, that yesterday's ap- 
peasement 
come 


because Eisenhower 


face, a 


and surrender have be- 
patriotism and 
manship. Here on one day was Secre- 
tary of State John Dulles 
dropping his truculent tone and em 
bracing the vocabulary of reason and 
negotiation. Here, a later, was 
President Eisenhower talking as 
though he didn’t really expect Com- 
munist China to surrender uncondi- 
tionally to all demands without 
acquiring some concessions in the 
process. Here were both President 
and Secretary of State saying for the 
first time that they might not permit 
Chiang Kai-shek to plunge us into 
war to advance his vain and 
vaulting ambitions. 

The change of tone was matched 
by a change of content. Specifically, 
the President and his Secretary of 
State made these astonishingly 
sible comments on the issues in 
Far Eastern crisis: 

1. The Administration feels it was 
“rather foolish” of Chiang Kai-shek 
to have put so many troops on the 
coastal islands of Quemoy and Matsu, 
that it would “not be wise” to keep 
them there, and that we would try to 


today’s states 


Foster 


day 


oul 


own 


sen- 
the 
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persuade him to withdraw if the Chi 

nese Communists agree to a truce. 
2. The offshore islands of Quemoy 

and Matsu are not vital to the defense 


of Formosa. 


3. Any renunciation of force by the 
Chinese Communists would apply 
equally to Chiang’s Nationalists. 

4. The Administration does not 
have a “commitment of any kind” to 
help Chiang return to the mainland 
and it feels certain that the prospect 
of his return is “highly hypothetical.” 

5. Even if there were an anti-Com- 
munist revolt on the mainland, it 
“hypothetical and prob- 
lematical” as to whether Chiang 
would return as the head of the gov- 
ernment. A mainland revolution 
would “probably be primarily under 
local auspices and local leadership.” 

6. Whether Chiang likes it or not, 
the United States is ready to negotiate 
“in good faith” with the Communists 
if it becomes possible to get a depend- 
able cease-fire over Quemoy. 


would be 


+s “en 
Jensen in The Chicago Daily News 


Just in Time? 


Here, clearly, is an almost complet 


about-face by the Administration, so 


much so, in fact, that its principal 
President 


State, found 


spokesman, including the 
and the Secretary of 
themselves the 
they had denounced 
talk only 
wrought this extraordinary 

We have no pipeline to the Pres 
ident, nor to any of his 


using very language 
as appeasement 


What had 


reversal? 


i few days before 


1ides, so our 
explanation is an educated guess. It 
is simply that the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration felt the lash of hostile 
public opinion on a major issue of 
foreign policy for the first time in its 
Ame! 


icans remained silent or apathetic, to 
but 


six years in office. Countless 


there could be little 
that the aroused, 
minority who did speak up reflected 


the doubts and fears ol 


be sure, 
doubt articulate 
a substantial 
segment ol public opinion some ol 


the signs were these 
e Eighty per those whi 
wrote the Stat 


cent ol 


( Department expressed 


Admir istration § 
decision to help the Chinese Nation 
’ 


inas 


opposition to the 


alists retain the coastal is 


e A 


gress reported 


number of members of Con 


that their mail wa 


running five to one against the use ol 


(American troops to defend Quemoy 


e The Gallup Poll reported that 
nine out of every 10 persons who ex 
pressed familiarity with events in the 
Far East would like to see the I 
Nations take 


China's offshore 


nited 
over the problem ol 
islands before the 
United States gets more involved mili 


tarily in their defense 


e A 
papers usually sympathetic to the Ad 
ministration’s foreign policies, includ 
ing the New York Times and the Wall 
Street expressed grave con 
cern that the Administration might 
be blundering into a hopeless trap in 
the Formosa Straits. 


number of American news 


Journal, 


e Republican candidates for Con 
gress reported back to Washington 
that, as a result of the Administra 
tion’s policies in the Far East, the 





Republican Party was finding its 
campaign claim to be “the party 
of peace” ever more difficult to 


substantiate. 


e Foreign public opinion played 
its part as well, for reports from allied 
nations unanimously emphasized a 
deepening fear over what seemed to 
peoples abroad a reckless, runaway 
policy by the Eisenhower Administra 
tion in the Far East. 

If our analysis is correct, and we 
know of no other that fits the facts, 
we are doubly heartened by the de 


velopment: the switch in substantive 
approach is enormously hopeful; it is 


more impressive that the change was 
direct result of the 
power of public opinion. Americans 
who tend to shrug their shoulders and 
say, “What can I do?,”” may learn from 
this experience that by writing thei 
Senators and Congressmen and the 
appropriate branch of the Executive 
Department, they can sometimes ex 
ercise decisive influence for good on 
the men who rule the country 

It would be a mistake, ol 
to assume that we have whipped the 
problem in the Far East because the 
Administration talks and some 
what more reasonably than it had 
before it saw the light of public opin 
ion. The old reluctance to negotiate 
is still there. The devotion to Chiang 
Kai-shek and his lost cause persists 
The dream that Communist control 
of mainland China will wither away 
has not died. Secretary Dulles’ incor 
rigible tendency to abandon coping 
with a crisis the moment it disappears 
from the front page is still with us. 
And there is always the real and dis- 
turbing prospect that however reason- 
ably we may approach the whole 
problem, the Chinese Communists 
may decide that it suits their purpose 
to keep the flame of conflict alive and 
burning. 

But whatever the Chinese Commu- 
nists say or do, our own position 
ought to be clear-cut. We have inti 
mated that we are willing to negotiate 
the larger issues between Communist 
China and ourselves “in good faith” 
if the Communists agree to a “de- 
pendable cease-fire.” As The Progres- 
stve has asserted so many times during 
the past five years, our approach to 
negotiation should include these basic 
ingredients: 


achieved as the 


course, 


acts 


1. Recognition of the simple fact 


of life that the Communists the 
government of China. 


9 


are 


Admission of China to the 


United Nations. 

3. Evacuation of the offshore is- 
lands by Chiang’s Nationalist forces. 

t. Neutralization of Formosa as a 
ward of the United Nations, with a 
free election among the people in five 
years to determine whether they pre- 
ter to join Communist China or re- 
main an independent nation whose 
integrity would be guaranteed by the 
U.N. 

5. Agreement by Communist China 
to renounce force, and to place before 


the U.N. all the issues that remain 
unresolved nearly a decade after the 
Red regime fought its way to power 
in China. 

Will the Chinese Communists ac 
cept a settlement on these terms? We 
don’t pretend to know. But we are 
convinced that such an 
policy would shake us loose from the 
sterile and self-defeating policy of the 
past decade. Even if the Red regime 
turns us down, we gain im 
measurably in world stature for hav- 
ing proposed an honorable settlement 
of one of the most troublesome issues 
of our time. 


American 


would 


A Vote for the Democrats 


yi PROGRESSIVE is an independent 
journal of opinion. It belongs to 
and is afhliated 
with no political or 
otherwise. When we felt the occasion 
warranted, we have criticized Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans, the lib- 
erals in Congress as well as the con- 
servatives. We suspect that if there 
were some way of measuring the tem- 
perature of our editorials over the 
past decade or more, it would show 
that, if anything, we have been warm- 
er in giving the Democrats their 
come-uppance on issues of foreign 
policy than the Republicans. 

But we are casting our lot with the 


no political party 


organization, 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Fine—Now All We Need Is 
Some Candidates Named McKinley” 


Democrats in the election this year 


We do this mindful of the grave 
weaknesses in the Democratic camp 
its failure to a meaningful 
alternative to Administration foreign 
policy, its weakness in pressing for 
urgently needed social legislation, its 
rejection of progressive-minded can 
didates for the Senate in Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, and the 
fact that it is daminated, in the com- 
mittees of Congress, by some of the 
worst demagogues of the South 


present 


Having said all this, we remain 
convinced that there is a choice to be 
made. Despite all their shortcomings, 
the Democrats—and here we refer 
largely to the Democrats of the North 

have consistently voted in Congress 
for a somewhat more progressive pro- 
gram than the Republicans. 


Consider, for example, the roll-call 
survey of 12 major measures by Amer 
icans for Democratic Action, the inde- 
pendent, liberal organization whose 
basic approach is perhaps a slight 
leaning to the left, but so slight that 
its program would seem rather con- 
servative to the social democratic 
parties of Europe. ADA examined 
the votes of all members of Congress 
on a dozen issues which included re- 
ciprocal trade, foreign aid, education, 
labor relations, unemployment assist- 
ance, anti-Supreme Court measures, 
and aid to depressed areas. It found: 


e The average Senator had a “Lib- 
eral Quotient” of 47 per cent. 


e The average Democratic Senator 
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supported the liberal position 64 per 
cent of the time 


e The average Republican Senator 
voted the liberal position 29 per cent 
of the time 

e The average 
sentative had 
ol 65 per cent 


Democratic Repre 
a “Liberal Quotient” 


e The average Republican Repre 
sentative emerged with a 29 per cent 
average 
non-Southern Dem 
ADA felt was 
liberal legislation 83 per cent ol the 
time, compared to the Republicans’ 
29 per cent 


7 The average 


ocrat voted for what the 


The course the campaign has taken 
has confirmed us in our decision to 
support the Democrats. The Repub- 
licans, with President Eisenhower's 
tacit blessing Vice President's 
Nixon's raucous approval, have staked 
their campaign strategy on a fraudu- 
lent issue. Party leaders meeting with 
President Eisenhower in the White 
House to plan the campaign, issued 


and 


a manifesto whose keynote theme was 
a warning that “nationalization and 
socialization of industry would inev 
itably follow” a Democratic victory 
in this fall's elections. “Either we 
Americans dedicate ourselves to 
strengthening and preserving private 
enterprise,” the ofhcial statement as 
serted, “using the only dependable 
political instrument available—the 
Republican Party—or we are certain 
to go down the left lane which leads 
inescapably to socialism.” 

It would be difficult to conceive a 
more corrupt interpretation of the 
issues than this bit of humbug. The 
Democrats controlled both houses of 
the last Congress, and there wasn’t a 
singie piece of legislation introduced, 
let alone passed, which would have 
nationalized or socialized a single in- 
dustry in the United States. 

The record shows that far from 
pressing for a radical program, the 
Democrats pliantly did the bidding 
of President Eisenhower on most 
issues. It would be a gross distortion 
of that record even to say that the 
Democrats fought for and enacted a 
program as moderately reformist, in 
our day, as that of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal. Many moderate lib- 
erals who rarely stray from the mid- 
dle of the road were bitterly disap- 
pointed over the failure of the Demo- 
crats to pursue a more progressive 
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in such critical fields as race 
relations, health, housing, social in- 
surance, resource development, and 
education. 

Ihe decision of the Republicans to 
base their campaign on the charge 
that the Democrats are “dominated 
by certain politico-labor bosses and 


course 


yyy 
PY) 


Same Old Nixon (Cont'd) 





In these columns last month we 
ventured the suggestion that the no 
tion of a “new Nixon” was wearing 
pretty thin. Hardly had we gone to 
press when the Vice President de 
molished what was left of the theory 
with an extraordinarily intemperate 
attack on an unidentified State De- 
partment employe. 

The New York Times started it all 
by inquiring at the correspondence 
office of the State Department how 
the mail was running on the Adminis 
tration’s policies in the Formosa 
Straits. The official in charge re- 
ported that it was running 80 per 
cent against the Administration. 
Next day Nixon lashed out at the 
employe who gave out the informa- 
tion, accusing him of “a patent and 
deliberate effort to undercut the 
Secretary of State and sabotage his 
policy.” 

Here, surely, is the old Nixon again 

crying sabotage because an em- 
ploye, in Walter Lippmann’s words, 
gave “a truthful answer to a legiti- 
mate question raised by a responsible 
reporter in the course of quite normal 
and standard newspaper practice.” 

In his reckless outburst Nixon said 
the Administration could not let its 
foreign policy be developed “on the 
basis of what random letters show the 
people will support in the light of the 
minimum and often misleading in- 
formation available to them.” Here 
is a sweeping indictment of the demo- 
cratic process itself, or perhaps more 
specifically of this Administration's 
concept of the process, for virtually 
all of the “misleading” information 


left-wing extremists” underscores the 
intellectual and moral bankruptcy of 
the Republican Party and the Eisen 
hower Administration. It strengthens 
that the Democratk 
Party, with all its faults, offers a more 
realistic hope for American indepen 
dents than does the Republican Party 


our conviction 


in the hands of people on this vital 
problem has come from the repeated 
statements and speeches of the Presi 
dent and the Secretary of State and 
the releases of the State Department 
and the Pentagon. 


Integration in Virginia 





Virginia's Governor ]. Liudsay Al 
mond has invoked “massive 
ance” in closing school doors to 12,700 
white children in order to prevent 
the admission of 51 Negro children 
under federal court orders. But three 
times as many Negro pupils are cur 
rently attending integrated schools in 
the same state without fuss or trouble 
of any kind. They are enrolled in 
Catholic parochial schools 

On May 7, 1954, ten days before 
the U.S. Supreme Court's historic de 
cision outlawing public school segre 
gation, the late Bishop Peter L 
Ireton, of the diocese of Richmond, 


resist 


abolished racial barriers in the paro 
chial schools. 


Today about 150 Negro children 
are attending classes with whites in 
68 parochial schools throughout Vir 
ginia. Msgr. J. L. Flaherty, school 
superintendent for the diocese, re 
ports there has been no trouble of 
any kind during the four years of 
integration. 

Said a Negro pupil in a Norfolk 
parochial school the other day: “Once 
everybody got over the newness of the 
idea, things just went along nor- 
mally.” And a white boy concurred 
“The thing is not to get worked up 
over it and it will go without any 
trouble at all.” 


Governors Almond and Faubus 





have a lot to learn from Southern 
Catholics and Southern children. 


The Worm in the Apple 


The “massive resistance” of Vir 
ginia’s ultra conservative Democratic 
Senator Harry F. Byrd to equal rights 
for Negroes has been revealed to have 
a private, practical, profit basis as 
well as a political foundation. ABC 
commentator Edward P. Mor- 
gan, one of the ablest on the air, has 
brought to light the fact that Byrd, 
who in private life is “the biggest 
single apple grower in the United 
States” according to the Department 
of Agriculture, is exploiting cheap, 
imported Negro labor as pickers in 
his apple orchards. 

Chere are 68,000 unemployed in 
Virginia, several hundred of them in 
the immediate vicinity of the or- 
chards, but Senator Byrd and other 
large fruit growers in the area import 
Negroes from the Bahamas under 
contract with the Bahamian govern- 
ment, pay them sub-standard wages, 
and house them in hovels. Benjamin 
A. Franklin, Morgan’s ABC colleague, 
inspected the Virginia camp where 
the Bahamian workers “live”; he de- 
scribes it as a “slightly improved 
slum”: 

“The Bahamians sleep 40 men to a 
room in double-deck bunks less than 
a foot apart. Other blocks house 
American Negroes with wives and 
children, one family to a room with a 
two-burner gas stove and one double 
deck bunk. There is no running 
water except in the central kitchen, 
at spigots outside the buildings, and 
in the community bath house, which 
was littered with filth.” 

Working ten hours a day, six days 
a week, a worker may gross $54 a 
week, but from this are deducted 
travel costs, mandatory health and 
accident premiums, and 
fees for administering the contract 
under which he works. The justifi 
cation for hiring imported labor is 
that local employment offers went 
begging at the “prevailing orchard 
wage.” The irony of this is that the 
growers keep the prevailing wage de- 
pressed by the very availability of 
cheap imported labor. 

Fay Bennett, executive secretary of 
the National Sharecroppers Fund, 
which concerns itself with migrant 
farm labor, asks the key question: 
“How long will the American public, 





news 


insurance 


6 


the United States Congress, and the 
labor movement allow this caste sys- 
tem to exist, dooming millions to 
live on a near animal level while con- 
tinuing a semi-feudal arrangement of 
worker-employe the 
large farms?” 


relations on 


The answer may be “a long time,” 
when a man of the political power 
and enormous wealth of Senator Byrd 
continues to exploit his racist preju 
dices, deny employment opportunity 
to the people of his own state, and 
support sub-human living conditions 
—all for a cold dollar. 


Report on Russia 





Here are some quotations by an 
American visitor to Soviet Russia. 
[hey are not, we assure you, torn out 
of context. 

“I have brought home a sobering 
impression: the Communists’ 
nomic system as applied to the steel 
industry we visited is functioning effi- 
ciently under skillful managers. We 
indulge in self-deception, in day- 
dreams, when we look for grave mal- 
adjustments, for backwardness, to re 
tard Soviet economic progress and to 
keep us in the lead.” 


eco 


“Top management is competent. 
Morale of workers is high.” 

“The same kind of incentives that 
are effective in our enterprise system 
are working there: monetary reward, 
prospect of promotion, recognition 
and fame, and some specific material 
benefits like better housing or an 
automobile.” 

“For all the lack of creature com 
forts outside of the big cities, the 
people seem keenly aware that they 
are making progress. At this point it 
is a matter of ‘how much better than 
before.’ ” 

“The Russians are as well qualified 
from a technological standpoint as 
we are. 

“In some respects they do things 
better in steel making.” 

“I think it’s very evident that the 
people, especially the people in the 
industrial centers, are much better 
off than they've ever been, in housing, 
clothin.g, and food.” 

“There isn’t any doubt in my mind 
that they feel as we do; that we should 
be able to live in peace.” 

The author of these observations is 
no left-wing egg-head, but a tough- 


minded American steel tycoon. He 
is Edward L. Ryerson, former chair 
man of the board of the Inland Stee! 
Company, who headed a delegation 
of steel-makers to the Soviet | 
recently. His report 
the American Iron 
tute, one ol the 
servative 


nion 
issued by 
Steel Insti 
most 


was 
and 
nation’s con 


industrial organizations 


Two Editions of Dulles 





Early in 1950 John Foster Dulles 
expressed a significant viewpoint on 
admission of countries to the United 
Nations. And for all the angrv feel 
ings generated by the Korean War, 
he reaffirmed these 1957 
They were expressed in both the eat 
liest and latest editions of his book, 
War or Peace. Dulles wrote: 


views in 


“All nations should be members [of 
the United Nations] without attempt 
ing to appraise closely those which 
are ‘good’ and those which are ‘bad.’ 
Already that distinction is obliterated 
by the present membership of the 
United Nations. 

“Some of the present member na 
tions, and others that mem 
bers, have governments that are not 
representative of the people. But if 
that 
then they have a 
powell which should be represented 


become 


in fact they are ‘governments’ 
is, if they ‘govern’ 


in any organization that purports to 
mirror world reality. 

“If the China in 
fact proves its ability to govern China 
without 
then it, should be 
the United Nations 
gime that claims to have become the 
government of a country through a 
civil should not be recognized 
until it has been tested over a reason 
able period of time 


government ol 


serious domestic resistance, 
admitted to 


However, a re 


too, 


wal 


The revolutionary regime in Iraq 


was recognized within a fortnight 
after it had seized power. The revo 
lutionary regime in China has been 
governing that country for nine years, 
but we have relused to recognize it 
and have taken the leadership in pre 


venting her admission to the U.N. 


‘Backward Progress’ 





A defeated primary candidate is 
probably the original forgotten man, 
but there is at least one such candi- 
date in recent contests who has not 
been forgotten—and in this case it's 
a woman. Readers in all parts of the 
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country have inquired about the 
showing made by Mrs. Alice Franklin 
Bryant in the 


primary in the stat 


Senatorial 
of Washington, 
where she challenged incumbent Sen 
ator Henry M 
militarist 
heavily on military 


Democrati 


Jackson on his strongly 
Jackson 
power, 


position leans 
has la 
vored continuing nuclear testing, and 
wants to increase the present arms 
budget by another four or five billion, 
all of which Mr Bryant diametri 
cally opposed 

Jackson 


against Mrs 
many 


33 1 862 
55.200, 


with 
Bryant's 
felt this 
respectable showing for a 
candidate. A Seattle political writer 
said Mrs. Bryant gave Senator Jackson 
“the 
life.” 

“There were 


won easily, 
votes 
but 


observers was a 


“protest : 


roughest time of his political 
factors involved 


Bryant 


many 
Mrs 
“but I think none was more impor 
tant than the 
voters 


in my defeat,” wrote us, 
irresponsibility of the 
‘You are doing something that 
ought to be done, but I am going to 
vote for Jackson’; ‘I’m glad you are 
doing this, but I'm supporting Jack 
son’—these were typical responses 
One man who professed to like me 
and my ideas went to Jackson's $100 
a plate dinner (attended 80 per cent 
by Republicans, according to Life), 
and gave me a contribution of $15 

something of a formula for backward 


progress! 


Rotten Boroughs 





It is more than a century ago that 


the burgeoning demand for equal rep 


resentation in government resulted in 
the enactment of reform bill 
in England aimed at eliminating “rot 
ten boroughs’——those with only a few 
voters, but with the right to send a 
representative to Parliament And 
the first outcry against gerrymander- 
ing was raised back in 1812 when 
Massachusetts Governor’ Elbridge 
Gerry sponsored unrepre 
sentative accomplished 
by carving the state into odd shapes, 
one of which resembled a salamander. 

But fair and equal representation 
is still more a dream than a reality, 
at least in our state legislatures, and 
the rotten boroughs and gerryman 
ders persist in the face of protest and 
the constitutional guarantee of po 
litical equality. George B. Merry of 
the Christian Monitor, who 
has done extensive research in this 


a may I 


a grossly 


redistricting 
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field, discovered a representative in 
Connecticut’s lower house with only 
130 constituents, while a fellow mem 
ber represents 88,000. A California 
state senator representing 14,000 rural 
citizens sits beside a senator who casts 
his vote for more than 
urban dwellers Tiny 
shire’s lower house 
largest of all the 
boasts a member with exactly 
stituents, Vermont has one dis 
trict with a population of 49, another 
with 33,000 inhabitants 


million 
Hamp- 
(399 
States) 


four 
New 
enormous 
members, 
16 con 
and 


These are among the more extreme 
examples of inequality in representa 
tion, but by no means untypical. Only 
a rare state can claim a ratio of less 
than two or three to one between its 
most ind ovel 
represented districts, and ratios of ten 
or more to one are Fulton 
County (Atlanta), Georgia, with a 
population of almost half a million, 
has one state senator, the 


rural with 


under-represented 
common 
Same aS a 


district 
16,000 


a population of 
only 


What this means is that one man’s 
vote may be worth twice, or ten times, 
or in 
times, as 


hundred 
anothet 


several 
much as that of 
living under the same 
government. Increasingly the imbal 
ance can be defined, as in the charac 
teristic Georgian example, as an 
urban-rural split, with city dwellers 
under-represented and rural people 
over-represented. In California only 
12 per cent of the voters, overwhelm 
ingly rural, can elect a majority of 
the state senate; in Connecticut 
than ten pe the can 
elect a majority to the lower house. 
And in every one of the 97 state legis 
lative bodies, a majority of represen- 
tatives may be elected by a minority 
of voters, the average percentage run 
ning between 35 and 40. 


some cases 


vote! State 


less 


cent ol State 


This undemocratic situation is un 
likely to improve rapidly. Only 
twelve states have both houses appor 
tioned strictly along population lines, 
but even many of these states have 
not reapportioned for so many years 
that representation is badly out of 
balance. The rest of the are 
districted according to area, or a 
combination of area and population, 
and the rural representatives who con 
trol the situation are holding tight 
to their political power—and their 
jobs—at the expense of fair rep- 


States 


resentation for the urban 


population 


growing 


‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ 





Motion 
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censorship 
the U.S 


times in re 


picture 
come betore 
Court several 
but so far decisions have fa 
of answering the big and basi 
stitutional question: can a stat 
cal community 
Now 


to the high 


pre-censo! 
picture f a new case Is ¢ 
court that 
could be the occasion fot 
question 

The film at 
produced version of Lad ( 
Lover, D. H. Lawrence's ssic on 
The New York Stat Board 
of Regents refused the film 
1954 which f 


films “portray 


issue 1S 


adultery 


law 
that 
immorality as 


under a 
censing 
lesirable 
acceptable, or proper patterns ol be 
The Appellate Division re 
versed the Regents’ judgment and or 
dered a license issued, but the New 
York Court of Appeals, the state's 


high court, in turn reversed the p 


sexual 


havior.” 


pellate decision, affirming the Re 
gents’ refusal to ture 
Kingsley International! 


promised to appeal to the U.S. Su 


license the pi 
Pictures has 
preme Court 
Speaking for the majority in a 4 

decision, Chief Justice Conway of the 
New York the Regents’ 
determination that the film is “utterly 
immoral in its theme, and that it pre 
behavior, 


court said 


sented adultery as 
entirely 
the standards of the community. We 
so hold with full confidence that our 
Founding Fathers never intended that 
our federal Constitution be the altar 


pro} CT 


was correct as measured by 


upon which this state and this nation 
must 


ages of moral corruption.” 


sacrifice themselves to the ray 


The key question of state pre-cen 
sorship of films was raised squarely in 
the ludge Fuld. “In my 
opinion,” he said, “an affirmance [ol 
the Appellate department} Is com 
pelled not only or the that 
the term ‘immoral,’ as defined by the 
Education Law, lacks that precision 
of meaning demanded by the Due 
Process clause but also for the 
reason that the film is 
character which the First Amendment 
permits a state to exclude from pub 
lic view.” 
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ground 
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Our China Policy Reaches Dead End 


by O. EDMUND CLUBB 


(- CHINA po.icy has reached a 
dead end. The United States’ 
political position on “the China ques 
tion” is crumbling, for it was built 
on sand. By signing a treaty of alli 
ance with the Chinese Nationalist 
regime on Formosa in December 
1954, the Republican Administration 
committed American political hopes 
to the defeat of the Nationalists’ en- 
emy—the Chinese Communist re- 
gime on the mainland. Our involve- 
ment in the Nationalists’ military 
operations along the China coast has 
followed almost automatically. 

We allied ourselves to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s beaten political faction 
with our eyes open (presumably), but 
we thereby demonstrably became 
committed to a lost cause, under ad- 
verse conditions. The Nationalists 
are no longer an effective power fac- 
tor in their own right; the Com- 
munists have consolidated their rule 
over China, and now hold the stra- 
tegic initiative. Most of the rest of the 
world recognizes the political trans 
formation that has occurred and 
moves to adjust, in one way or anoth- 
er, to the rising power of Communist 
China. But our Nationalist ally, still 
concerned primarily with “recon- 
quest of the mainland,” pulls us in a 
different direction—away from our 
ties with Japan and India, NATO, 
and the United Nations. 


That growing isolation of the Unit- 
ed States from its chief allies and 
majority world opinion threatens 
us with political disaster. Except for 
those who say that the Nationalists 
outweigh all of our other allies and 
friends, and therefore American ob- 
ligations under the U.N. Charter too, 
the logical question arises: is there a 
way out of our perilous entangle- 
ment in the Chinese civil war? 


8 


Disengagement 
difficulty would 


from our present 
patently require 
abandonment of the pretense that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s refugee regime is 
“the Republic of China,” and disas- 
sociation of ourselves from the Na 
tionalists’ hostility toward the Com- 
munists in favor of a detente in our 
relations with China. To buttress our 
adjusted position, it would be neces- 
sary to end our long and, ultimately, 
probably futile fight to prevent the 
entry of Peiping’s representatives in- 
to the U.N. The strategic retreat 
would aim at saving, at least tempor- 
arily, something from the burning 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Admitting that the Nationalists are 
no longer identical with “the Repub- 
lic of China” should be simplicity 
itself. Legally, Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores are (as described by British 
Prime Minister Eden in 1955) “terri- 
tory the de jure sovereignty of which 
is uncertain or undetermined.” They 
are neither China per se, nor of 
China; they do not belong to the Na- 
tionalists, and still less to the United 
States. Moreover, it is crystal-clear 
that the Nationalist government, 
whose very tenure on Formosa de- 
pends upon continued American sup- 
port and military protection, no long- 
er exercises an effective claim to 
sovereignty over China. Nor are its 
prospects any more real than its pres- 
ent claims: it has already lost the 
civil war. 

Our relations with the Peiping 
Communist regime are, of course, the 
reverse of the U.S.-Formosa relation- 
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ship. Committed and shackled as we 
are to Chiang’s political ambitions, 
our China policy has been openly 
anti-Chinese. Peiping’s foreign poli 
cy is even more violently anti-Ameri 
can. The repair of Sino-American re 
lations would manifestly be attended 
by great difficuities. 

It has been suggested on occasion 
that American recognition of the 
People’s Government at Peiping 
would resolve that difficulty. This is 
an over-simplification of the matter 
Peiping on its part frequently voices 
friendliness toward the American 
people as such, and professes to be 
willing, even anxious, to settle out 
standing issues by political negotia 
tion. But such professions do not sig- 
nify a readiness by Peiping to sur 
render any of its objectives in ex 
change for American recognition, or 
to embrace that recognition uncon- 
ditionally. 


Too little attention has been paid 
to the circumstance that the Common 
Program of 1949, on which the 
Chinese Constitution is based, stated 
that China was prepared to establish 
diplomatic relations, on a basis of 
equality and mutual respect, with 
countries which “sever relations with 
the Kuomintang [Nationalist] reac- 
tionaries and adopt a friendly atti- 
tude toward the People’s Republic 
of China.” 

If the Communist regime were to 
apply that general rule in connection 
with any proposed restoration of 
Sino-American diplomatic relations 
and there is no evidence whatever 
that the Chinese Communists are in- 
clined to make exceptions in favor of 
the United States—we should find 
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ourselves called break off 
formal relations with the Nationalist 
regime on Formosa, including (1) 
abrogation of the U.S.A.-Formosa 
treaty of alliance and (2) repeal of 
the resolution 
(signed into law) that in January 
1955 empowered the President “to 
employ the armed forces of the Unit 
ed States as he deems necessary” for 
the protection of Formosa and the 
The American economi 
embargo against the China mainland 
would have to go As a natural corol- 
lary, this country would be pressed 


upon to 


joint Congressional 


Pescadores 


to come to an agreement, where none 
exists now, fixing the legal status of 
Formosa. 
then, by all indications, would Peip 
ing consent to 
bassadors 


Then, and probably only 


an exchange of am 


En-lai re 
China is, 
long 
American 


Chinese Premier Chou 
cently remarked that 
actually has been for a 
“unconcerned” with 
nition. As the 
mosa Strait he probably 
meant it. A simple act of diplomat 
recognition by Washington would not 
by itself suffice to repair bat- 
tered with China. Ameri 
can authorities on international law 
have analyzed the technical aspect of 
the matter. Prominent businessmen 
may upon occasion speak in favor of 
a resumption of trade with China. 
But the rehabilitation of relations be- 
tween the United States and China is 
a task essentially political in charac- 
ter, and would require fundamental 
changes in our China policy 


and 
time, 
recog- 
situation in the For 


suggests, 


our 
relations 


No major American political force 
today challenges the basic concepts of 
the existing poli y. The votes in Con- 
gress for the treaty and Congressional 
resolution binding us to Formosa 
were nearly unanimous. And Con- 
gress similarly, with almost clocklike 
regularity, votes overwhelmingly to 
oppose Peiping’s representation in 
the U.N. Our China policy 1s ef- 
fectively a projection of the Korean 
War and the earlier domestic con- 
troversy regarding “the China ques 
tion.” There has been solid biparti- 
sanship in an “anti-Chinese Commu- 
nist” stance. There is only a thunder- 
ous silence in those political quarters 
where it might be helpful to have, as 
a base for any broad policy reorienta- 
tion, a _ well-integrated opposition 
point of view. 
initia- 


In such circumstances, the 
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tive for basic change 
would have to come chiefly from the 
Administration _ itself This 
evidently, is not to b eX pec ted. In an 


August 


any policy 


quit 


American 
diplomatic missions setting forth the 
official non-recogenition 
of China, the Stat Department said 
that “The United States holds the 
view that communism’s rule in China 
is not permanent and that it one day 
will 


memorandum to 


rationale for 


pass. By withholding diplomatic 
recognition from Peiping it seeks to 
that Washington, 
far from conceiving a need for 
Peiping, would justify 
perpetuation of the present China 
policy by leaning on the premise that 


hasten passing.” 
better 


relations with 


the Peiping regime’s days are 
bered 


num 


Sut is it true that all we have to 
do in order to win is to sit and wait 
and China will vanish? 


On the evidence, a very different hy 


Communist 


pothesis would appear more credible 
the United States, by refusing to rec 
ognize existing Chinese realities, in 
vites heavy losses in its world position 

For China has aligned itself with 
Asian nationalism in a day when that 
sentiment 
Asian nations are now quick to resent 
wrathfully the action of a great occi 
dental power against their 
number. The racial issue has become 
international, and Asians deem our 
anti-Chinese policy prima facie ob 


When the United States acts 


has become a world force 


one ol 


noxious 


Mauldin in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Fastest Gun in the West 


so as to fit the role of “China's Enemy 
Number One” 


China gains 


as Peiping puts it 
Asian sympathy in cor 
Ever 


Peiping government 


responding amount \merican 
attack on. the 
consolidates support for that regime 
abroad 

Moscow both kno 


this, and capitalize on it. Our 


at home and 


Peiping and 


policy fits the Communist grand 

egy of levering the United St 

from the major centers ol powel! 

the U.S. Seventh Fleet maneuver 

the China Coast, the Sino-Soviet 
nership labors to draw closer to h 
India Indo 
nesia, and the United Arab Republi 
And most of 
today regarding American moves to 
ward 


so-called “neutralists” as 


the world is “neutralist 


hostilities with China 


Nor 
support for our economic emba 
China The 


fare constructed 


can we any longe 
economi 

around ( 
initiative during the Ko 
rean War has collapsed. In a manner 
portent for the 
our political strategy, Japan and West 


American 


holding a future of 
European countries in 1955-56 began 
to avail the 
make “exceptions” to the strict rules 
governing exports to China. Con 
fronted with the fait accompli, Wash 
reluctantly 
propriate revision of the controls 

In the final 
growth or decline as a 
that will determine the validity of 
such premises as those on which the 
United States has based its policy 


themselves of right to 


ington agreed to 


analysis, it is China's 


world powet 


Here glaring inconsistencies show up 
in our position. China, for example, 
possesses what is probably the 
est land army in the world 
the American representatives present 
ed our plan to the U.N. Disarmament 


larg 


Yet, when 


Subcommittee at London in 1957, he 
proposed reductions for the military 
forces of the United States, Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union, 
made no mention of China. 
Then there is the problem of the 
proposed control of nuclear tests. 
With the aid of the Soviet Union, 
China brought its first atomic re- 
actor into operation in July; Moscow 
is reported to have promised Peiping 
to build four more such reactors, 
which produce material suitable for 
the manufacture of atomic bombs. At 


but 
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the Geneva meeting of scientists that 
in August worked out a system for 
policing the proposed suspension of 
nuclear tests, it was stipulated that 
some of the projected control posts 
would necessarily have to be located 
in China. The United States, never- 
theless, has still not made a place for 
China in its draft plans on the 
subjec t. 

In isolated instances, the U.S. gov 
ernment (confronted with the un 
pleasant alternative of having this 
country stricken from the list as an 
eligible international meeting-place) 
has been caused to bend somewhat: 
Communist China’s athletes will be 
permitted to come to the United 
States to take part in the 1960 Winter 
Olympic Games; and we shall be 
host nation for the 1961 General As- 
sembly of the International Astro- 
nomical Union, of which China is a 
member. But there are limits, some- 
times ridiculous, beyond which Wash 
ington will not go—as when it barred 
the entry into this country of a giant 
panda, a native of Tibet. 

Our government refuses to ac- 
knowledge the all-too-obvious fact 
that China has become a world power 
whose participation in international 
deliberations is a prerequisite for 
the solution of some of mankind's 
most pressing problems. Washington 
strongly opposes Peiping’s admission 
into the world community, and the 
State Department’s August memoran 
dum set forth the official position in 
challenging terms. Asserting that 
American recognition of China would 
lead inevitably to Peiping’s represen- 
tatives being seated in the U.N., it 
held that this “would vitiate, if not 
destroy, the United Nations as an in- 
strument for the maintenance of in 
ternational peace.” 

The United States has thus for- 
mally made Chinese representation in 
the U.N. a major international issue, 
and has moreover suggested (primar- 
ily for domestic consumption) a pos- 
sible causal relationship between that 
issue and American recognition. This 
may tend to confuse the issues in the 
American mind, already conditioned 
to regard the two hypothetical devel- 
opments as practically identical and 
alike laden with potential peril. But 
the matter is not confused for the 
Peiping government, which views the 
two items as separate, one being an 
American national affair, the other 
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being an international issue of sub- 
stantial concern to China. Peiping 
and Moscow have accepted Washing- 
ton's challenge in the international 
field, where the odds are heavily 
against us. And, thanks to the charac- 
American antagonism to 
China’s representation, a victory for 
Peiping over this issue would be at- 
tended by all the more prestige. 


ter ofl 


The hondwriting is plain on the 
U.N. wall. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, some- 
time British U.N. representative, 
urged as as March 1954 that 
Peiping should represent China in 
the U.N. as soon as a majority of that 
body’s members might conclude that 
China had abandoned aggression in 
Korea and Indo-China. The Afro- 
Asian countries in particular stand 
firmly in favor of applying the rule 
of universality for U.N. membership. 
he recent recognition of the Peip- 
ing government by Cambodia and 
Iraq—the latter once counted among 
“our 42 allies’—shows that Ameri- 
can political ostracism is a failing 
force. Thirty countries, counting the 
North Korean and North Vietnamese 
People’s Republics but also includ- 
ing 26 U.N. members, now recognize 
Peiping. And the United States has 
lost its hold on a built-in majority in 
the U.N. General Assembly. 


It therefore 


early 


inevitable that 
U.N. support for the American ex 
clusion policy will weaken. The 
trend is unmistakable. In 1957, the 
General Assembly vote was 48 against 
discussion of the Chinese representa 
tion ) favor, and six ab 


seems 


issue, 27 in 
staining. This year, the vote was 44 
against and 28 for discussion, with 
nine abstentions—and the Asians ar- 
gued more forcibly than ever before 
against the American position, while 
only three delegates rose to speak 
in our support. Even the support we 
had in the voting was begrudged us. 
It sufficed to give us, once more, our 
cherished “victory,” but this will 
probably be the last time we shall 
win on this issue 

China, possessing one-fourth of the 
world’s population, makes urgent 


claim to U.N. The 
probability that 
Peiping will gain China’s seat in the 
1959 General Assembly session. Peip- 
ing’s participation in U.N. affairs 
would thus recede rather than follow 
American recognition. And, in the 
new circumstances, any American ef 
fort to maintain the status quo in the 
Formosa area would be bound to fail. 


representation 


now seems to be 


rhe United States, standing along 
side Chiang Kai-shek in his civil wat 
with the Communists, remains 
mitted to the “passing” 
Ing rewinic 


com 
of the Peip 

We have as yet pro’ ided 
with no strategic alterna 
tive to the policy of miltary Opposi- 
tion, political non-intercourse, and 
economic boycott toward a nation of 
660,000,000 Asians. Through the in- 
strumentality of our own policy, we 
have been entrapped and isolated on 
the China coast. 


ourselves 


With the 


sentatives 


entry of Peiping’s repre 
into the U.N. councils, 
however, the question of the status of 
Formosa and the Pescadores would al 
most certainly soon be brought to is 
sue. Statesmanship should have led 
the Administration long 


ago tw 


evolve a policy proposal for the ulti- 


mate disposition of Formosa, whether 
along the lines of self-determination, 
a temporary U.N. trusteeship, or im 
plementation of the Cairo Declara 
tion promising the return of Formosa 
to China. At this late date, however, 
time presses hard 
ple tactical terms, 
bombardment of Quemoy and _ the 
tensions it has produced can_ be 
viewed as the prelude to Peiping’s 
demand that the 
settled. 

For most of the rest of the world 
has become alarmed by, and corre- 
spondingly alienated from, our China 
policy and its consequences—present 
and threatened. At the time of the 
1955 “Formosa Strait crisis,” majority 
U.N. opinion rejected the American 
argument that there should be a 
cease-fire that would leave the Na- 
tionalists in occupation of the off 
shore islands. We propose the same 
“solution” this time; but we stand 
literally no chance of rallying any 
substantial support for that proposi 
tion in the U.N. General Assembly 
today. Failure of the American and 


upon us. In sim 
the Communist 


Formosa issue be 
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Chinese ambassadors to reach a com 
promise settlement in the talks at 
Warsaw would make it virtually cer- 
tain that the conflict would 
before the U.N., whereupon the 
United States would there lose its 
case. In the meantime, by making its 
stand at Quemoy, the Administration 
has revived the 
legal status 


come 


issue of Formosa’s 

Thus, our desperate efforts to keep 
the Nationalists in control of Quemoy 
and Matsu, where legal title lies with 
the China mainland, is bringing into 
increasing jeopardy the American po- 
sition on itselfi—where the 
legal situation is different. Our ap 
parent readiness to go to war in sup 
port of the Nationalists’ military 
position on the offshore islands in 
addition undermines our standing in 
the Asian world. Finally, this sec .nd 
trip to the brink of war in the For- 
mosa Strait shakes our NATO allies, 
and weakens ou the 
United Nations. Isolated and immo 
bilized, the United States gambles its 
own national future in another's reck- 
less political game. 


Formosa 


influence in 


The United States has violated that 
fundamental principle of statesman 
ship which that a 
permit its 
small 
imbitions can be served 


pre cribes great 


powe! shall not Strategy 


to be dictated by a country 
whose selfish 
only by involving the bigger nation 
in war. Never 


have we joined oul 


before in our history 
vital 
ill-omened a 

Nationalist 
Kai-shek 


has poisoned our 


interests to 
$sO barren ind 
that ol 


Chiang 


cause as 
Generalissimo 
Our China policy 
Asian relations for 
that it 
position 


years; discover has 


brought 
China from which we can neither ad 


now We 
us to a §-a-vis 
vance nor retreat with prolit. 

The United Nations will doubtless 
strive to the world—and us 
from war, but it is only by our 
efforts that we can avoid serious po- 
litical urgently 
to disentangle ourselves 
Chinese Nationalists’ political and 
military ambitions, to resolve the 
offshore-island issue as a dangerous 
encumbrance upon our international 
relations, and to formulate proposals 
for the disposition of Formosa and the 
Pescadores which can enlist the sup- 
port of a strong body of U.N. opinion. 
For the national good, we must revise 
our China policy without further 


delay. 


Save 


own 


loss. It is necessary 


from the 
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Chiang’s 
Seduction of America 


by WILLIAM L. NEUMANN 


Loman Concress in 1955 gave the 
President authority to use Amer- 
ican armed forces in defense of For 
mosa it relinquished a vital constitu- 
tional power. Such a decision may be 
justified, perhaps, in an age when a 
few hours’ initiative may mean mili- 
tary failure. But for Con- 
to exercise no restraint on the 
President's the war- 
making power is a gross abdication of 


SUCCESS OT 
pTess 


cavalier use of 


democratic responsibility. And for the 


President to give the head of a {or- 
eign government, a government-in- 
exile, freedom to involve the United 
States in 
tional sovereignty. 


war is a subversion of na 


Ihe seduction of American public 


opinion by Chiang Kai-shek now 
threatens to blight the world. More 
than five years ago President Eisen 
hower “unleashed” the armies of 
invade the mainland; 
Chiang Kai-shek is still immobile but 
the American public refuses to see 
“Free China” and its aging army as a 
lost cause. Eisenhower's explanation 
of the American stand on Quemoy 
equated the significance of Chiang’s 
fucure with that of Czechoslovakia in 
1938; only a rare dissenting voice in 
Congress and in the press disputed the 
unwarranted Munich analogy. Chi- 
ang has repeatedly defied his Ameri- 
can advisers and disregarded the 
suicidal international implications of 
his policy, but Washington remains 


Formosa to 
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a faithful and devoted ally. There is 
no parallel in history for this one- 
sided relationship in which the poli- 
cy of a powerful nation is dominated 
by a weak government-in-exile, notor 
ious for its blunders and corruption. 


This anomalous situation may sig 
nify a decline in that democratk 
management of foreign policy in the 
United States. An affluent citizenry 
now turns its back on controversial 
and complex foreign policy 
complacently assuming it is meeting 
its civic responsibilities by debating 
the future of the American automo 
bile or the political purity of Sher 
man Adams. But why is it that a de 
feated, deposed, and discredited 
Chiang can maintain such a powerful 
hold over American policy? Any an- 
swer must consider the nature of the 
historic American image of China. 
When it comes to China and the Chi 
nese, Americans have seldom been 
coldly rational; the Truman-Eisen 
hower Formosa policy is largely a by 
product of irrationality 


issues, 


George Kennan suggested a few 
ago that Americans have “a 
tendency to hazy and exalted dreams 
of intimacy with other peoples; and 
the farther away those peoples are 
from us, both in physical distance and 
in historical tradition, the more we 
like to picture ourselves as associated 
with them in some sort of rosy nir- 
vana of intimacy and comradeship.” 
China is a good illustration. The sig- 
nificant history of American rela- 
tions with China is not the story of 
diplomatic exchanges and treaties but 
one of the evolution of dreams and 
the creation of myths about that rela- 
tionship. 


years 


American dreams of China began 
with economic aspirations. Hardly 
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had this country won its indepen 
dence when New Englanders 
told that the unsatisfied demands of 
China's millions only awaited the 
coming of the Yankee trader with his 
ship loaded with goods. The New 
York Times proclaimed more than a 
hundred years ago, “The rapid 
growth of our Chinese commercial 
relations excites universal wonde1 

The bulk of Chinese trade is within 
our reach. It may be ours entirely.” 
And in the early Nineteenth Century 
a few New England families did make 
fortunes in this commerce. For 
Americans the mention of China has 
always revived romantic memories of 
this Franklin D. Roosevelt fre 
quently entertained with stories of 
how his grandfather Delano mad 
millions in the Canton trade. General 
Stilwell found himself rebuked for 
his criticism of Chiang during World 
War II by Roosevelt's reminder olf 
China's early commercial importance 


were 


some 


era. 


In the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century American capitalism was a 
victim of the myth that China was an 
essential market of the future if our 
rich economy was to be buried by its 
surplus goods. “We must have a 
market or we shall have a revolution,” 
said Senator Frye of Maine. One inch 
added to the Chinese shirt-tail was to 
keep the cotton mills of America 
humming endlessly. A profitable to 
bacco trade based on the consumption 
of one cigarette per Chinese yearly 
was to produce vast profits by raising 
the rate to one a day. 


These dreams of the China market 
were never realized; before Pear! Har 
bor, it was Japan’s consumption of 
American products that boomed, ris 
ing to three and four times that of 
China. Henry Luce’s “The American 
Century” editorial of 1941] still of 
fered a vision of the billions of dol 
lars the China trade would bring 
after a victorious war. The victory of 
communism in China ended the 
dream, although a rapidly indus 
trializing China could in theory offer 
a far greater market for American 
production than could the earlier 
China which consumed Standard Oil's 
kerosene in its lamps and wore the 
cheap cotton goods from Southern 
mills. Perhaps this potential was in 
the mind of the present head of the 
Ford Motor Company when he re 
cently urged recognition of Commu 
nist China. And at least one China 
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trader, Alfred Kohlberg of China 
Lobby fame, has rested his hopes on 
the future of Kuomintang China 
while not being adverse to handling 
Communist Chinese goods which 
found their way to Hong Kong. 


The image of four hundred million 
customers awaiting American goods 
was paralleled in the American mind 
by that of an equal number of pagan 
awaiting Chris 
tianity. Here too there were aspira 
tions for a Yankee monopoly. A 
1903 Chinese-American treaty defined 
Christianity for the pagan as “teach- 
ing men to do good” and American 
missionaries poured into the land of 
Confuciys and Buddha. By 1941 
there fifty missionary so 
cieties in the United States support 
2 500 and women in 
half a billion 
buildings in 


souls conversion to 


were sone 
ing some 
their 
dollars invested’ in 
China. Millions of Americans learned 
China through the mission 
ries who distributed mimeographed 
letters to their supporting congrega- 
tions and made periodic tours of the 
United .States to raise funds. 
“Christianity in China is creating a 
community of idealism 
nation and the United States upon 
which the most lasting friendship 
may be built,” wrote Stanley High in 
the 1920's 

The Chinese Republic was the first 
to realize effectively the good 
churchmen of America might be used 
for political ends. In the spring of 
1913 the new regime still awaited rec- 
ognition from the Western world 
along with loans to meet its financial 
difficulties. Some Chinese had a bril 
liant inspiration: 


men 


labors and with 


about 


new 


between that 


how 


an official appeal 
was sent to the Christian world to set 
“Pray for China” day in the 
churches. Divine aid was to be sought 
for the and vir- 


aside a 


election of “strong 


to the Chinese As 
sembly and that “the government may 
be recognized by the powers.” 


tuous men” new 


The religious press of the United 
States was jubilant; China would soon 
become a Christian republic. Presi 
dent Wilson, himself a missionary 
supporter, gave the appeal his per 
sonal support and Secretary of State 
William Jennings Bryan proclaimed 
it “an extraordinary tribute to Chris 
tianity.” When Henry Morgenthau, 
Sr., sounded out the President on a 
diplomatic appointment to Peking, 
Wilson said that he wanted the 
envoy to be “an Chris 


new 
evangelical 
tian.” Prayers were sent up for China 
on Sunday, April 27, 1913, and on 
May 8, the United States responded 
by recognizing China, the first West 
ern nation to do so 

China’s millions were slow to con 
vert, but 
heartened the 


a few spectacular successes 
Che 
most imporant conversion took place 
in the United States itself when 
Charlie Jones Soong joined the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church of Wilming 
ton, North late 
1870's. After acquiring a theological 
degree at Vanderbilt 
returned to China to do mis 
work The 
he gained in the United States led 
him fields 
he acquired a personal fortune trom 
his many ventures; the 
successful was a publishing company 
Bible S 
With his money Soong sent his three 
Christian United 
States for college education while his 
eldest son earned a Har 
vard. The \i-ling, 
married an Oberlin graduate, H. H 
Kung, who 
pawnshop 


whole movement 


Carolina, in the 


L'niversity 
Soong 
business 


sionary acumen 


into more lucrative and 


one ol most 


which specialized in Chines¢ 
daughters to the 


degree at 
oldest daughter, 
family ot 
ind = bankers 
Che second daughter married a 
Christian, Sun Yat Sen 
hold a high post in 
China. It was the third 
Mei-ling, who became the 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1927. Three years 
later her husband announced his own 
conversion and membership in the 
Methodist Church 


The constituency of the 
ary movement had already had a 
effect on American thinking 
about China when the conversion of 


came trom a 
operators 
non 
lived to 


Communist 


and 


daughter, 
wife ol 


mission 


major 


Chiang brought this powerful group 
of opinion-makers to the support of 


the Kuomintang itself. When war be 
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gan with Japan in 1931 church lead 
ers took the lead in creating a broad 
propaganda front in behalf of Ameri 
can aid to the Kuomintang and even 
tually to military commitment to 
Chinese victory. The Chiangs recipro 
cated and in 1938 Madame Chiang 
personally announced to the mission 
ary movement the raising of the old 
ban on the teaching of Christianity 
in Chinese 
of Japan 


Once the menace 
destroyed, American 
evangelism had hopes for new and 
rapid gains 

The 


by the churches 


Ss hools 


Was 


support of the Kuomintang 
is accompanied by 
shift in the American 
The old “Yellow 


menace wus now centered on Japan 
and the stereotyped “heathen Chinee’ 


a major 


age 


of China Peril 


with pigtails trailing was replaced by 
a friendlier Hollywood 
responded readily to 


caricature 
trom 
the Chinese government and its sup 


pressure 5 


porters Four films dealing with Sax 
Rohmer's diabolical “Fu Manchu, 
1929-32, effectively countered by 
18 films Earl 

charming Charlie 
who represented the ancient wisdom 
of the Orient at its best. Pearl Buck's 
popular novel, The Good Earth, glon 


ifying the ¢ 


wel 
devoted to 


detective, 


Biggers’ 
Chan, 


hinese peasant, was pul 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and 
1937 after filmed 


under the supervision of the Chinese 


chased by 
od being 
issued in cing 


government and earning the im 


primatur of the Kuomintang 


Ihe greatest single contribution to 
Chiang’s American influence has come 
from Henry Born of 
terian parents in 
Luce was 14 before he 
United States. When he became the 
head of the gigantic Time-Life-For- 
tune empire with access to millions 
of American homes, the Chiangs were 
astute enough to 
pathies 
way the Luce press has probably su 


Presby 
China, 
the 


Luce. 
missionary 
visited 


cultivate his sym 


In its subtle and persistent 


passed even the missionary movement 
in giving literate Americans a dis 
torted view of the quality of the 


Kuomintang and its leaders. The 


Luce press editorial and news policies 
have engaged in a steady program of 
near-deification of Chiang and the vil- 


the 
forties, when Americans 
still flocked in great numbers to the 


ification of his detractors. In 


thirties and 
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The St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


“And the Best Part Is 
That He’s Paying Us for the Ride” 


he 


its influence 


March of Time 
to the 


added 


MOVIES 


Same ¢ nds 


Other missionary children have also 
had an impact on American thought 
Pear! Buck went to China 
with her Presbyterian missionary pat 
and the age ol 
seventeen Good Earth was pub 


as an iniant 


remained until 


Phe 


lished in an important year for China, 


ents 


1931, and was an American best-seller 
Miss Buck is no sycophant of Chiang, 
a notable exception to the rule along 
with John Hersey and a few other of 
the China-born writers, but her able 
novels helped win much interest in 
pre-Communist China’s future. 


Against the weight of this sympa 
thetic background fey Americans 
have spoken as frankly and critically 
of the Chiangs and their entourage 
as has been the American practice in 
dealing with the leadership of other 
allied nations. The Generalissimo and 
the Madame have a store of personal 
charm to give them added advantage. 
President Eisenhowe1 
as Presidents 


has succumbed 
Truman and Roosevelt 
did before him. The aura which sur 
rounds the Chiangs has extended to 
their aides. H. H. Kung and T. V. 
Soong, after serving terms as minis 
ters of finance and directors of the 
t,ank of China, saw fit to desert the 
Formosa regime and settle in New 
York with fortunes reported in the 
tens of millions. Scandals in the use 
of American funds which would have 
brought a Congressional investiga- 


tion of the fiscal policies of any other 


nation have received only the barest 

mention in the American press 
Reluctance to criticize the Kuomin 

tang is also a product of the ugly con 


troversy over Communists in the U.S 
government which accompanied th 
victory of th Reds 

flight to loo many oO 


Chiang’s 


Chinese and th 


Formosa t 
American detractors had al 
attack wit! 


deliberate m 


sO accompanied their 


naive praise Oo! 

sentation of the 
Chinese 
the American Communist Pa 
to the 


jor enemy in 


character 
Communists. In th 


line of making Japan th 
Asia and 
ward even gave grudging suppo 

Chiang. A purely “reform movement 
description was consistently 


from 1936 


ipplied 
to the Chinese Communist Part) 
when in 1945 the 
Kuomintang was broken and 
openly attacked. The lengthy 
ings of the McCarran Committ 
the Institute « 
Relations, the Lattimor 
tion, and othe probing 


tru¢ 


into 
bias of the 


a 


Imnvesti 


showed that 


ao 


s 
1 been echoed 
As ani 
criticism of the Ku 
traced to 


this Communist line hac 
in government circles 

result 
tang 


every 
was Communist 
pathies while even the most 

the delinquencies 
of Chiang’s government went unchal 


white-washings of 
Almost ten years after the 
debacle of the 
this influence 
dare question involvement over Qu 
moy without at the 
claiming their undying hatred of 
to Chines¢ 


lenged 
Kuomintang 
Few 


military 
forces persists 
Same time pi ) 
and 


opposition communism 


Journalists and scholars specializ 
ing in Far Eastern affairs have also 
contributed to the 
American-Chinese relations. Fai 
being immune to the economi 
religious biases, with their romanti 
cized the past and the 
future, the Far Eastern experts hav 
expanded upon the prevailing myths 
The concept of America as the big 
brother of China, found often in mis 
sionary writings, became the them 
of the history of American diplomacy 
in which the United States by a seri 
of unselfish acts protected a weak 
China from the depredations of th 
aggressors. 

Secretary of State John Hay’s Open 
Door notes of 1899 and 1900, vellowed 


mythology ol 
trom 
and 


versions of 
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and unheeded in the archives of for- 
eign chancelleries, are conventionally 
pictured as saving China from the 
evils of European imperalism. By 
1919 a Senatorial orator, pleading for 
an American stand against Japan, 
could appeal to history and speak of 
the time when Europe stood ready to 
carve up China: “We simply reached 
out our hand across the ocean and 
warned them to stand back, and all 
the hungry hordes stood back.” The 
fiction that note-writing changes the 
nature of power politics is found 
again in many accounts of Wilson’s 
1915 protest against Japan’s Twenty- 
One Demands when American action 
is credited with forcing Japan to 
modify her goals. In keeping with 
this version of the past Secre 
tary of State Stimson’s Non-Recogni- 
tion notes of 1932 are praised as a 
measure to save Manchuria for Chi- 
nese rule and the same commendation 
is given to Secretary Hull’s homilies 
delivered to the Japanese in the 
thirties. 


The conviction that the United 
States would not only control the 
markets and win the souls of the 
Chinese but would also guide her 
political evolution had won increas- 
ing favor after the establishment of 
the Republic in 1912. By 1940 Owen 
Lattimore could write, “The key to 
the future of China lies neither in 
Japan nor in Russia, nor even in 
China itself. It lies right here in 
America.” Lattimore’s critics a de- 
cade later were to agree with this 
interpretation and go further: the 
key to the future of six hundred mil- 
lion Chinese had not been in the 
hands of the American government 
but held by Lattimore himself who 
apparently turned the key to the 
Left rather than the Right. History 
probably offers no more unique piece 
of megalomania than that offered by 
many of Chiang’s American support- 
ers: one American was able, in their 
view, to give a decisive turn to the 
course of history in the world’s big- 
gest and most ancient nation. 
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The realities of Communist suc- 
cess in 1945 to 1949 projected a 
harsh light into this background of 
dream and myth. Instead of conform- 
ing to the stereotypes and expressing 
their gratitude for American destruc- 
tion of Japanese powers, the Chinese 
flocked to the cause of the Com 
munist leaders who exploited the 
undercurrents of anti-foreignism long 
ignored or underrated by Americans. 
Missionaries were expelled, American 
schools and colleges were closed or 
turned into Communist institutions, 
and the old ties severed. 


Americans who had long believed 
in their cherished image of China 
were embittered and confused by the 
course of recent Asian history. The 
only explanation which did not shat- 
ter the old myths was to believe that 
China had been the victim of a plot, 
hatched in Moscow and abetted by 
Washington. China’s peasant mil- 
lions, in this view, suffer under the 
domination of a tiny minority of 
Moscow-trained leaders; the “real 
China” is represented by Chiang. 
His return at the head of a liberating 
army is awaited by the masses who 
will rise to join the avenging destruc- 
tion and throw off their Communist 
chains. Madame Chiang on a recent 
“Meet the Press” interview assured 
her questioners that mainland Chi- 
nese have pleaded for the use of 
thermonuclear weapons in bringing 
their freedom. 

The Luce publ’ itions have given 
support to those who believe that the 
old China is still there and can be 
restored by American bombers. A re- 
cent issue of Time describes the “help- 
lessness’” of American bidden 
by Washington to stand by and watch 
the bombardment of Quemoy. A 
bombing plane is pictured, sitting 
idle on the deck of an American car- 
rier, awaiting “a nuclear bomb cap- 
able of reducing all Peking and its 
masters to radioactive dust.” “There 
will be no Western Pacific Munich” 
says Life. The ultimate irrationality, 
a thermonuclear war of liberation, is 
the means to salvage more than a cen- 
tury of minor irrationalities. From the 
radioactive ruins will rise the China of 
dreams—democratic, Christian, and 
pro-American. It is the seduction of 
this gruesome fantasy which gives 
Chiang his hold over America. 


forces, 
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The Medicine Man under the Eagle's Eye 


THEN Tuetis dipped her son, 
Achilles, into the River Styx, 
that much-touted wound-proofing lo- 
tion had an unadvertised shortcom- 
ing. Since that time, all of us have 
shown an Achilles’ heel to advertis- 
ing, no matter how sophisticated we 
may be. We 
the “hard 
“soft sell,” or to 


may be impervious to 
succumb to the 
the subliminal ap- 
proach, or to the hidden appeal to 


subconscious urges. Most importantly, 


sell,” yet 


however, untrained as we are in the 
succumt to the 
pseudo-scientific presentation, docu- 
mented by testimonials from “inde 
pendent research organizations,” con- 
secrated by cleverly worded references 
to “U.S. Government approval,” bol- 
stered by meaningless comparisons, 


medical sciences, we 


adorned with empty claims to novelty 
or exclusivity “No other product 
contains this patented ingredient’). 
We may smile at the naivete with 
which people believed in the magic 
power of bezoar stones or unicorn 
powder, but promise us a concoction 
that will remove middle-age spread, 
assuage our jitters, or prevent cavities 
in our teeth, and we will run, not 
walk, to the nearest drug store. 


The purchasers of bezoar stones 
lived in the age of “Caveat Emptor” 
(Let the Buyer Beware), but we have 
grown accustomed to the protection 
of Uncle Sam and assume that he will 
not permit us to be deceived by mod- 
ern alchemists and purveyors of witch- 
craft. We assume that the profession- 
al-looking man in a white coat who 
comes into our living room through 
the TV screen or appears in full 
color in our favorite magazine would 
not tell us an untrue story, or, if 
he did, that he would suffer dire 
consequences. 
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the Federal Trade Commis 
sion, we feel certain, will protect us 
from unscrupulous advertisers who 
would capitalize on our longing for 
the slender form, decay-proof teeth, 
peace of mind, or harmless cigarettes. 
The law charges the FTC with that 
responsibility, and the taxpayer pro 
vides it with an annual budget of 
$6,000,000 to discharge that and other 
duties 

But when hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Legal and Monetary Affairs 
of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, over which I pre 
sided, recently examined four areas 
of FTC activities, it found the FTC 
wanting in all four. The Subcom- 
mittee concerned itself with FTC 
efficiency in the field of false and 
misleading advertising of weight 
reducing preparations, dentifrices, 
prescription tranquilizing drugs, and 
filter-tip cigarettes. 


Surely 


Cigarette Filters 





Medical men and the U.S. govern- 
ment pretty much agree that there is 
some relationship between smoking 
and the incidence of lung cancer and 
heart disease. And while research to 
date is not entirely definitive, enough 
evidence has been unearthed and 
enough publicity given to the dangers 
of smoking to prompt smokers to re- 
duce or abandon their use of cigar- 
ettes. When the sale of cigarettes 
actually dropped a few years ago for 
the first time in over a decade, cigar- 
ette manufacturers attempted to 





JOHN A. BLATNIK, Democratic Repre- 
sentative in Congress from Minne- 
sota, headed the recent inquiry into 
the functioning of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 





counteract the trend by the wholesale 
adoption of the filter tip, supposed to 
remove the elements in tobacco smoke 
that seem to be a danger to health 

The stiff competition between the 
various cigarette brands to reclaim 
their share of the falling market re 
sulted in extreme claims for the effe« 
tiveness of the filter, claims that seem 
to have reassured the smoker, if rising 
sales are a criterion. But are 
claims true? 


these 


Nicotine and tar are believed to be 
the elements in tobacco smoke which 
are dangers to health. But many of the 
filter tipped cigarettes of today actual 
ly contain these elements 
than they did when they first came on 
the market. For example, J M, pro 
duced by Liggett & Myers, in 1955 con 
tained 1.5 milligrams of nicotine and 
11 milligrams of tar. Two years later 
there was a 70 per cent increase in 
nicotine content and a 33 per cent 
increase in tar in the smoke entering 
the lungs. In 1958, a “more effective 
filter’’ was widely advertised by L & M 

and the tar content climbed to 17 
milligrams. Of 17 brands tested, elev- 
en produced less tar than L & M 
(King Sano, 40 per cent less; Kent, 
30 per cent; Marlboro, Old Gold, and 
Parliament, 18 per cent; PM, Tarey- 
ton, and Viceroy, 12 per cent; and 
Lucky Strike, six per cent less). In 
June 1958, six prominent brands of 
cigarettes were all advertising “lowest 
tar content.” 

What is the consumer to believe? 
And what are the standards for meas 
uring and controlling the potentially 
harmful elements in tobacco, and the 
truthful advertising of this informa- 


more of 
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tion, of such vital concern to so many 
millions of citizens? 

The tar and nicotine content of 
cigarette smoke depends on the tobac 
co blend as well as on the filter. Al- 
most every brand of cigarette changes 
its blend frequently, and the content 
of harmful tars may go up as well as 
dewn. Winston advertised a blend 
“specially refined for filter smoking”, 
yet it was one of the strongest cigar 
ettes tested—58 per cent more ta! 
than Kents, 36 per cent more than 
Parliaments. 

The power of the Federal Trade 
Commission is limited in controlling 
tobacco advertising because it does 
not have the power to ask a court 
injunction in this field, as it does in 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, and devices. 
In my opinion, the health problem of 
cigarettes has reached such a point 
that I believe it imperative to enact 
legislation empowering the FTC to 
request an injunction when it deems 
this action necessary. 

Furthermore, I feel that 

the law should require cigarette man 
ufacturers to label their products 
“contains not more than mil 
ligrams of nicotine; not more than 
—— milligrams of tar,” and that 
the label should change with every 
alteration in the blend of 
used. Then and only then will the 
consumer—and the FTC—have a 
fighting chance of filtering out the 
truth from the murky haze of cigar 
ette adveiiising. I have already intro 
duced such legislation and plan to 
re-introduce it next year 


Weight-Reducing 


strongly 


tobacco 





To weigh less, you must eat less 
Overweight stems primarily from 
over-eating, or from eating fattening 
foods. To lose weight, we must re- 
duce our food intake in terms of 
calories. Drugs and other methods 
may be an aid, but the primary 
method is diet. 

This was the opinion of private 
and government doctors appearing 
before our Subcommittee—yet for 
years the advertising media have re- 
sounded with claims of “no-diet re- 
ducing.” It was not until after our 
hearings that the FTC moved to halt 
some of these deceptions. 

When our hearings were held, the 
FTC had not proceeded against any 
falsely advertised weight-reducing 
preparations in more than twelve 
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years because in 1946, a U. S. Court 
of Appeals had decided against the 
FTC in a _ proceeding concerning 
Ayds, a caramel candy which 
widely advertised. The FTC 
admitted that the case was 
tried.” 

While the FTC has failed to pro 
tect consumers against these unwar- 


is sull 
itself 
“poorly 








ranted claims, a limited consumer 
protection has been furnished by the 
Post Office Department, which can 
proceed only against fraudulent mail 
solicitation of The Post Of 
fice has successfully proceeded against 
more than 40 phony weight reducers 
since 1955. This is all the more sig 
nificant because the Post Office De 
partment in its proceedings must not 
only prove that the advertising is mis 
leading but (unlike the FTC) must 
prove intent to defraud. The 
FTC, on the other hand, has juris- 
diction deceptive advertising 
through the mails (and elsewhere) re 
gardless of money solicitation. This 
division of jurisdiction provides some 
very anomalous situations. In 1957, 
the Post Office successfully barred 
Regimen from using the mails for its 
solicitation but could do nothing 
about newspaper advertisements fea 
turing the copy found objectionable 
in the Post Office proceeding because 
it contained no solicitation of money 
through the mails 


money. 


also 


ove! 


Since the spring of this year the 
FTC has instituted proceedings in- 
volving these weight reducing prod- 
ucts: Pounds-Off made by the General 
Products Corporation, Hungrex by 
Allegheny Pharmacal Corp., K-12 by 
the Practical Research Company, Du 
Dol by the Anderson Pharmacal Cor- 
poration, and Regimen by the Drug 
Research Corporation. 

The Post Office Department in 
1940 had barred Ayds from mail so- 


licitation and in July 1957 had 
obtained agreement from the maker 
of Hungrex to discontinue objection 
able advertising. 

Besides being useless as weight re 
ducers, those preparations containing 
drugs may be dangerous to the health 
of many stout people who suffer from 
other ailments without being aware 
of them. (A study of 6,000 overweight 
people showed that 72 per cent suf 
fered from anemia, 18 per cent from 
diabetes, 22 per cent from heart dis 
ease, 37 per from 
psychogenic disorders, and seven pet 
cent from gall bladder disease. Each 
of these ills requires a special diet and 
medical attention; the self-medication 
and diet recommended by the weight 
reducing not specifically 
designed for the particular need, is an 
unnecessary risk to them.) 

The sale of phony weight reducers 
is big business, grossing an estimated 
$100 million yearly 


cent nervous ol! 


nostrums, 


| end 
= 


Dr. S. William Kalb of Newark 
New Jersey, a specialist in treating 
obesity, gave our Subcommittee a 
medical expert's view of 
types of over-the-counter 
preparations: 


various 
reducing 


e Regimen, a product of Drug Re 
search Corp., advertises “No-Diet 
Reducing.” Dr. Kalb comments: “Jn 
side the package it says “To weigh 
less, you must eat less. 
must restrict your 
Yet in their headline they don’t say 
that. Such statements as ‘No-Diet 
Reducing Wonder Drug’ are a delib- 
erate falsehood in my opinion.” 


To reduce you 


caloric intake.’ 


e R.D.X., a product of Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Inc., advertises 
Fat, Yet Eat Plenty.” “R.D.X. is‘a 
tablet,” says Dr. Kalb, “and it tastes 
very good, too. This preparation has 
been on the market in one form o1 
another ever since I was a little boy. 
It is made from powdered skim milk 
with a little lemon juice added to it. 
Now, if you think a tablet of skim 
milk and lemon juice is going to help 
you lose weight, go ahead and take 
it. It will never do any harm but it 
certainly won't help reduce. But 
there is a diet enclosed in the package, 
a thousand-calorie diet. You will lose 
weight on that whether you take the 
tablets or not.” 


“Lose Ugly 
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e Ayds, a 


division, 


Carley 
which 
and re 


the 
Corp : 
Ayds 


product of 
Campagna 

advertises, “I found 

captured my figure.” 
caramels,” Dr. Kalb reports. “The 
vitamins and minerals are just added 
as a come-on, and have no therapeutic 
value. The only difference 
this and that Hershey 
uses regular cane sugar in theirs and 


between 
Hershey's is 


these people use saccharin, or maybe 
they use sucryl. But in order to offset 
the taste, they use a little more cream 
in this c: calorie 
this caramel is just about four, five or 
the 
buy on 


ndy, so calorie for 


six calories more than ordinary 
caramel that the stands 


This came out originally for diabetics 


you 


For diabetics it is all right; it doesn’t 
make difference about 
because a doctor regulate the 
but talk about 
weight reducing, then it is a fallacy.” 


any calories 
can 


calories, when we 


e Slim Mint, “the delightful aid to 
appetite made by the 
rhompson Medical Co., which adver- 
tises “Take Off Pounds and Inches, 
REDUCI “This has methyl cellu 
lose in it,” the medical expert testi 
fied. “Now the average dose of methyl 


control,” 


cellulose is a heaping tablespoonful, 


not just a small amount. If this chi 


let contains a heaping tablespoonful 
I'd like to see where they put it. So 
the only thing this will do is give you 
a couple of cavities in your teeth.” 


Dentifrices 


In 1957, more than $25 million was 
spent to advertise 12 toothpaste “best 
sellers.” The American Dental Asso 
ciation contends that much of this 
advertising has discouraged proper 
dental hygiene and that many of the 
advertising claims for dentifrices are 
misleading and may be detrimental 
to dental and general health. 

Dr. Harry Lyons, past Association 
president and dean of the School of 
Dentistry of the Medical College of 
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“These are 


Virginia, told us that the “patient 
contributes to his or her mouth clean 
liness chiefly by the skillful and judi 
cious use of a suitable toothbrush 
with or dentifrice 
appreciated 
sionally because of their abrasive and 
detergent action and thei1 

but this, Dr 
concluded, “no other 
dentifrices 
established 


without a 
Toothpastes are protes 
pleasant 


taste, beyond 


Lyons 
merits for 
have been scientifically 
he three general themes running 


through dentifrice advertising are¢ 
l. Arrest of dental decay 
2. Elimination of “bad breath.’ 
3. Adequacy of using a 


frice 


denti 


“only once a day.” 


Dr. Lyons said dental decay cannot 
be avoided merely by the use of a 
dentifrice, and the false promise of 
immunity held out by dentifrice ad 
vertisers the 
teeth 

The 
bad 


creates a 


encourages neglect of 


assurance of elimination of 
breath by use of a dentifrice 
security and 
misleading. Although Dr. 
that mouth 
may be caused by decomposition of 


false sense of 
may be 
Lyons conceded odors 
food, he pointed out that other causes 
infected 
other lung 
nasal infections, gastrointestinal dis 
orders, and diabetes 

Brushing the teeth after each meal 
is a prime requisite for good oral 
hygiene; advertising to the contrary, 
it was said, can only 
dental health. 

Dr. Sholom Pearlman, assistant sec- 
retary of ADA’s Council on Dental 
Therapeutics, reviewed the advertis- 
ing of some specific products, includ- 
ing Super-Ammident with fluoride 
(Block Drug Co.); Brisk and Colgate 
Dental Cream with Gardol (Colgate 
Palmolive); Crest and Gleem with 
GL-70 (Procter & Gamble); Ipana 
with WD-9 (Bristol-Myers Co.); Pep- 
sodent with Irium and Stripe with 
hexachlorophene (Lever Bros.). 

The claims made for these products 
include such statements as ‘Saves 
Your Teeth from Decay;” “Look, 
Mom—no cavities;” “Only Brisk 
Toothpaste gives you the same fluor- 
ide dentists use;” “Just one brushing 
destroys decay—and odor causing 
bacteria;” “Colgate’s with Gardol 
stops mouth odor all day with 
just one brushing!” “A single brush- 


are chronically sinuses, in 


fectious of conditions, 


lead to poor 


ing with Stripe with Hexachloro 
phene will protect you against the 
cause of decay.’ 

Dr. Pearlman's analysis of the ad- 
vertising may be fairly summed up in 
the Scottish 
There is “no scientifi 
states, that the 


verdict “not proved.” 
evidence,” he 


fluoride used in tooth 


and the method of 
application will save teeth 
cay What the 
office is usually 
tion ol 
about 
Brisk 
pletely 


paste, the amount 
from de 
dentist uses in his 


a two pel cent solu 
fluoride (as 
one-tenth of 
and it is applied under com 
different 


conditions in a manner that has been 


compared to 
one per cent i! 


circumstances and 
demonstrated repeatedly by respected 
the Public Health Serv 
ice to give a substantial benefit in the 
Direct ap 
plication in the toothpaste, as far as 


scientists in 
form of decay protection 


we know, has not been tested 

Stopping mouth odor with a dent 
frice is practically 
of the many things introduced 


mpossible because 
into 
the mouth during the day, and ther 
is no evidence that Gardol provid 
shield” in the 
Furthermore, masking mouth 


may be a health hazard if a po 


an “invisible 
place 


tirst 


odor 


tential disease situation is also masked 


like using perfume when you really 
bath. 
‘Tust one brushing 
attempt to discourage the sound den 
tal health practice of brushing after 
each There is no evidence 
available that a single daily brushing 
with any of the dentifrices 
this approach in their advertising 
“fights tooth decay all day.’ 

FTC Chairman John W 
cited 34 cease and desist orders and 
27 stipulations to discontinue objec- 
tionable dentifrice advertising. How 
ever, the most recent of these orders 
was handed down in 195] and the 
most recent stipulation executed in 
1947. 

Chairman Gwynne, after citing dif 
ficulties of proof, emphasized the lack 
of funds for testing facilities: 


need a 


"is a direct 


meal. 


that use 


Gwynne 


“We have never attempted to ob 


tain an actual estimate of the cost 
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that would be involved in such a 
study because of our budgetary limi- 
tations for such purposes but we can 
easily envision the expenditure of 
$25,000 to $50,000 in the testing of 
one or two dentifrices. 

“These are the basic problems 
which the Commission faces in for- 
mal action against manufacturers of 
dental products. Solution of these 
problems is a matter of fundamental 
economics. If the Congress desires to 
buy for the public adequate protec- 
tion in the dental product advertising 
field, it has it in its power to do so. 
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The Commission stands ready to 
carry out the required testing pro- 
gram, but lacks resources to do so.” 


Tranquilizing Drugs 





The term “tranquilizer” in its true 
meaning refers only to so-called “eth 
ical drugs” which cannot be sold with 
out a doctor’s prescription. Contrary 
to a popular notion, even the most 
widely known tranquilizers are ob 
tainable only on prescription. 

The 1939 FTC Act, which invests 
the Commission with powers to com- 
bat false advertising, restricts these 
powers where a drug is advertised 
solely to the medical profession. But 
the extent of this restriction is not 
clear. The law says: no drug adver- 
tisement shall be deemed false if 
(1) it is directed only to the medical 
profession, (2) contains no false rep 
resentation of a material fact, and 
(3) includes the formula of the drug’s 
composition. 

This confuses everyone, including 
the FTC. Following contradictory 
testimony by FTC officials regarding 
FTC jurisdiction over “ethical drug” 
advertising, the FTC commissioner on 
the stand cut the Gordian knot by re- 
marking that it was a lot easier to 
find a case and that the 
Commission has just never been active 
in the field of professional advertising. 

Now, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration also performs duties in this 
field, but it is limited to super- 
vising the release of new drugs, and 
continuing surveillance over “label- 
ing” practices, and does not cover ad- 
vertising in medical journals and 
through the mails. 

There exists, then, an area in which 
the FDA cannot and the FTC will not 
act. The entire responsibility falls on 
the doctor who is presumed to have 
full knowledge of the drug and its 
effects. 

Several medical authorities testified 
that this presumption is not entirely 
warranted. Dr. Harry F. Dowling, 
chairman of the department of medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois, 
College of Medicine, told my Sub- 
committee that “fundamental knowl- 
edge regarding the actions and toxic 
effects of drugs is needed and this 
knowledge cannot be acquired by a 
practicing physician within a short 
period of time.” Dr. Dowling also 
said that the rate at which new drugs 
are introduced is so rapid that the 


elsewhere 


busy practitioner is unable to keep 
up with them. 

Dr. Ian Stevenson, head of the de- 
partment of neurology and psychiatry 
at the Medical School of the Univer- 


sity of Virginia, complained that the 
techniques of merchandising have 
taken over in the field of “ethical 
drug” advertising 
that “when we are dealing with some 
thing health 
and the difference between living and 


Dr. Stevenson said 
as important as good 


are dealing with something 
different from shoes and automobiles 
and trips to Bermuda.” 

Medical experts appearing 
the Subcommittee cited the following 
instances of deceptive advertising of 
tranquilizing drugs: (1) Failure to 
cite known side effects Advertis 
ing “no known contra-indications” in 
the face of documented knowledge to 
the contrary. (3) Reference to lengthy 
bibliographies which appear to, but 
do not, substantiate the 
claims. (4) Quotation out of context, 
and omission of unfavorable passages 
from clinical reports. (5) One in 
stance of out-and-out deception, 
where the company warned of drow- 
siness in the tran 
quilizer, but claimed “no impair- 
ment of physical efficiency” in the 
advertisements. 

Dr. J. Murray Steele of the New 
York University School of Medicine, 
the chairman of a study group of 
New York's Academy of Medicine, 
told us that his committee, in 1956, 
found the literature “extravagant 
and distorted” and that it encouraged 
“indiscriminate use” of these drugs. 

Dr. Joseph C. Garland, editor of 
the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, wrote in his publication De- 
cember 5, 1957: 

“If I may speak for others as well 
as myself, we as physicians recognize 
and appreciate our ancient partner- 


dying, we 


before 


idvertised 


literature on its 
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ship and our friendly relations with 
our dynami manufac 
We admire their 
scientific foundations and their genu 


ine philanthropies 


friends, the 
turing apothecaries 


and appreciate 
their cocktail parties, where our cups 
runneth over, but we stand a little in 
awe of the that they 
acquired 


sinews have 

“As editors we delight in the rev 
enue from their 
petitive advertising, even as we seek 
to put restraints on its ultra-persua- 
siveness and keep it within the 
bounds that medical propriety and a 
sense of service t 


adventures in com 


humanity have set. 
Our first duty is to the public, plainly 
enough, and so is theirs, for whereas 
much of modern advertising in gen 
eral is 
where there is no need, that of the 
drug should still be pat 
terned on the principle of responsi 
bility to humankind.” 


designed to create a desire 


business 


The 
yond tranquilizers 
time, a 
promises 


this goes be 
From time to 
break-through occurs which 
mankind relief from 


significance ol 


some 


hitherto unconquered suffering. Such, 


in recent years, were the sulfa drugs, 
the the the 
antibiotics 


antihistamines, steroids, 

The two motivations of relief for 
the patient and profit for the manu- 
facturer will combine to create, on the 
part of the manufacturer, a climate 
of eagerness to promote his discovery, 
to minimize dangers which are either 
unknown or ill defined, and on the 
part of physicians and sufferers an 
excessive 
as facts. 


readiness to accept claims 

The safeguards provided by FDA 
are not enough. Once FDA gives a 
new drug the probationary 
which permits its use by doctors, 
pressures both manufacturers’ 
agents and patients mount to a de- 
gree which many doctors cannot 
resist. 

So it is that tranquilizers are rec- 
ommended for the harassed house- 
wife who has “washday blues,” for the 
“difficult” child, for the after-dinnet 
speaker who has “butterflies in his 
stomach,” for the athlete before the 
meet, and the student before the 
exam. Housewives, athletes, and stu- 
dents get wind of this solution to 


Status 


from 
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their problem and demand the 
ball.” 


The doctor may fear that if he re 
fuses, some colleague may not. So 
sales sky-rocket, at least until the 
sobering second thought occurs, and 
when the dust has settled, one or two 


“gool 


new drug concerns have come to the 
top of the heap; the industry has 
few million dollars, and 
doctors and patients have gained—or 
sulfered—in experience 


gained a 


What’s Wrong with the FTC? 





told my 
a person 


e One FTC Commissioner 
Subcommittee that “it takes 
who is really gullible to believe many 
If this typifies the FTC 
deceptive 


of these ads 
position on advertising, 
then we are at the mercy ol every un- 
scrupulous huckster. “Let the 
beware” should hardly be the attitude 
of the government 


with protecting the consumer. 


buye! 


agency charged 


e FTC has stood idly by for 20 


years while the professional medical 


bf its 
and 


advertising provision ¢ “charter 


has remained unclear unused 
Certainly this is not a field to be com 


pletely ignored by the FTC, 


has taken action 
advertising, the 
has been 


The average 


e Even where it 
against deceptive 
FTC's enforcement record 
one of incredible delays. 
FTC enforcement 
two years, in contrast to six to seven 
months at the Post Office Depart 
ment. Such a delay is much longer: 
than the sales effect of the incrimi 
nated advertising, and a much more 
summary action is necessary to stop 
deceptive advertising. 


process requires 


e The FTC simply has not had the 


funds, and therefore not the facilities 
or the personnel necessary to carry 
out a vigorous enlorcement program 
against false and misleading adver 
tising, especially in the advertising ol 
medical products. The FTC has only 
two doctors on its staff, who were 
by their superiors to be “stacked up 


beyond any load they can carry 


What's To Be Done? 


said 





e Our hearings on cigarette adver 
tising have stimulated the FT¢ 
quire from the tobacco manufacturers 
scientific proof for their technical 
claims. This encouraging develop 
ment could well be extended to den 


tilrices, tranquilizers, or any product 


to ! 


where advertising is capable of scien 
tific prool 


similar 


eA 


the subject of a legislative change: to 


require nt couk 


require food and drug advertisers to 
prove in FTC proceedings the truth 
of their advertised Such a 
burden of proof is comparable to the 
proof required by the Food and Drug 
Administration 

may be released and is preferable to 
the present burden of proof on the 
FTC to prove the falsity of a claim 


claims 


before a new drug 


e A legislative change might 
mail fraud orders issued by the Post 
Office Department binding in FI‘ 
proceedings, sO aS to avoid a 


of the same issues 


e Other areas of legislative change 


might include: 


(1) Transferring 
all food and drug advertising to the 
Food and Drug Administration 

(2) Extension of Post Office 
ers to all fraudulent uses of the 

not only 
solicitation 


jyurisadiction Ove! 


pow 
mails 
involving 


those money 


(3) Enjoining advertising media 
from carrying any advertising which 
has been the subject of an FTC order, 
once they have been notified of such 


an order. 


While my Subcommittee is 
gative in scope and has no authority 
to initiate and consider 
I am hopeful that legislative 
mittees of the 86th Congress will con 
sider some of the problems pointed 
up in our hearings. The suggested 
legislative changes should give an 
effective degree of protection to con 
sumers. I think they are entitled to it 


investi 


legislation, 


~ 


com 
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The View from the Metropol Window 








The Bigg«:: Bang 


by MILTON MAYER 


This is the second of a series of articles 


Mr. Mayer on his 


observations in Soviet Russia. The third and concluding install- 
ment will appear in the December issue of The Progressive 


THe Eprrors. 


as pay you leave Russia is the 
day you know you've been there. 
You're back in the “West”—Copen- 
hagen, Vienna, Zurich, Stockholm 
Paris—where the air you breathe is 
the air you know. The air that always 
titillates; the arrowy air of expecta- 
tion; the air of multiformity; the air 
that isn’t Russia. 

At first whiff, it seems to be the 
air of liberty, but liberty is what you 
call what you know. It’s the air of 
Munich under the Nazis and of 
Munich out from under the Nazis, 
of New Orleans under Long and of 
New York under LaGuardia. It’s the 
air of the West. 

The day you leave Moscow for 
Helsinki, you travel “hard” for 24 
hours. (The classless society has two 
classes of railroad accommodations, 
“hard” and “soft”). At the Finnish 
border the Russian coal locomotive is 
replaced by a Finnish wood-burning 
locomotive. The cinders look and 
taste different, but nothing else 
changes until you get to Helsinki. 

Although the older Finnish con- 
struction has much of the gray mas- 
sive overtone of Russia, Helsinki will 
do as well as Stockholm or Paris for 
the purpose. Here is everything, every 
trifle and every truffle, every flower 
and every fruit, just as you left it all 
when you left the West for the East. 
The Finns are producing the most 
imaginative designs in Europe now, 
and you drool at the shop-windows. 
You drool, but you do not buy, for 
Helsinki is inflated sky-high; its tram 
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highest in all of Europe. 
is there, and I went out 
ito the quiet Western 
he wooded park they 
nical Garden. 
vy, sornewhere, your West- 
ires not where, I 
from the park to confront a 
concret rriyard overhung 
with grim flood s. \t the end of 
the yard was « grim. wooden building, 
with high, heavy-wire-screened win- 
dows. On the steps of the building 
sat a grim man. | needn't have seen 
anything like it in Russia—I'm not 
at all sure that I did—but I suddenly 
breathed the air of Russia, 24 hours 
behind me. 


fare is tl 
ns 


how or 
eme 
grin: 


I did a one-hundred-eighty-degree 
pivot and confronted the park again. 
Handsome young people, the boys in 
white ducks, the girls in white shorts, 
were playing tennis in a row of clay 
courts at the edge of the park. Be- 
yond them a fairy fountain played, 
and off to the right a_ glass-and 
aluminum office building, with an 
open cafe on the sidewalk, and bur- 
gers sitting over their mid-morning 
coffee and cigars. 

I looked back, over my shoulder, 
at the concrete courtyard and long 
wooden building (probably the park 
implements shed!) and at the im- 
mobile man on the steps, and then I 
went toward the tennis courts, the 
fountain, the cafe; the West. 

Three more-than-middle-aged men 
sat on a bench, and, as I passed them, 
one of them said something and ges- 


tured. I handed him a package of 
matches, but he shook his head and 
said that what he wanted was a cig 
arette. I said I had only pipe tobacco, 
and he said that would do, and he 
pulled a pipe out of his pocket and so 
did each of his companions. 

I was back in the West, with its 
fairy fountains and its benching 
bums. I was glad to be there. I like 
clay courts and cafes and aluminum. 

The air of the West is the air of 
established capitalism, with its suave 
and subtle elegance, its streaming 
boulevards, its Babylon of lights, its 
flamboyant windows arranged to 
pique every appetite and _ beguile 
every purse. 

The air of the West is the air of 
cleanliness taken for granted, unob 
trusive, unnoticed, an air unper- 
fumed because there is no need to 
overcome the pungency of carbolic 
acid and lye used by a people who are 
trying and succeeding to keep them- 
selves clean. 

The air of the West is the air of 
the whimsical individual who seems 
to go his own way, whose purpose, or 
purposelessness, seems to be all his 
own. Seems; may be that the Wester 
ner is as rigidly compelled by his an 
cestors (Finland has the oldest Parlia 
ment in Europe) as is the Easterne: 
by his contemporaries. 


And the air of the West, which is 
the air we call liberty, is the air of 
skid-row and the sharpie and the 
ad man and the con man and 
the buyer beware and the tran 
quilizer and the two-and-a-half-tone 
convertible and money at 17 per 
cent and no money at all, and the 
widow and the landlord, and the boss 
and the burglar, and the worker and 
the soup-line, and, behind the boule 
vards, the tenements that will never 
come down until they fall down, and 
the flick-knife and the Negro who has 
to choose between knowing his place 
and not knowing his place. 


Behind the Iron Curtain or behind 
the Eight-Ball—are these the only al- 
ternatives? Must men choose (or, 
choiceless, inherit) between the 
kaleidoscopic splendor and misery of 
capitalist parliamentarianism and the 
concrete monotony of socialist dicta- 
torship, and violence the capodastro 
of them both? A poor pair of alterna- 
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neither of which does a 
great credit if he 


because he 


tives, 
any chooses the 
first has a cigar, or the 
second because he wants one. (His- 
torically, of course, the choice may 
be absolutely significant, because 
more people want cigars, or potatoes, 
than have them.) 

Are the alternatives exhaus- 
tive? Does liberty have to cancel out 
security, and security liberty? Is this 
the way things are or, 
are? Is an agonizing reappraisal of 
the human condition called for? Is 
it true what they say about Adam, 
Odysseus, and Faust? If it is, then 
Dulles no more “lost” the Middle 
East than Acheson “lost” the Far. If 
it is, then we seem to be losing only 
because we 


man 


two 


worse yet, we 


are losing, men 
where and always choosing between 
these two alternatives except in their 


meaningless moments of ecstasy. 


every 


A generation ago—less—we went 
on our “middle way” kick. Our strict- 
ly popular reformist economists 
talked about Sweden, where, as here, 
everyone was free and where, as in 
Russia, everyone secure; as if 
Sweden, ancient, homogeneous, and 
harmless, with its hereditarily bal- 
anced economy of seven million per- 
sons, had any more relevance to our 
economy than Switzerland had to our 
polity. Americans would seek, and 
find, no middle way; now our re 
formist evangelists talk, still irrele 
vantly, about Sweden's insanity, alco- 
holism, divorce rate, and prostitution. 


was 


Day in and day out the joylessly 
joyful Russian publishes ac 
counts olf layotts and evictions, 


press 
oul 
our breadlines and living costs, our 
crime and our delinquency, and our 
cold pogrom against our non-Cau 
casian fellow-Americans. When a gov- 
ernment-controlled press pours it on 
like that, it means that the govern- 
ment is willing to say, in front of its 
own people, that none of its people 
is forgotten (not even, we say, in sour 
retort, the person who wants to be); 
that no man there can say that he 
can't find work, no matter how many 
bums there may be; that, no matter 
how many thieves there may be, no 
man can say that he has to steal 
bread; that no woman can say that 
she has to be a harlot, no matter how 
many harlots there may be; that, no 
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matter how much _ discrimination 
there may be, no man can say that 
there is no place to lay his head be 
cause the innkeeper doesn't like Jews 
or Negroes or Orientals. 

But these, you say, were, or easily 
could have been, the achievements 
of National Socialism, too. Does it 
then take even socialist 
dictatorship—to provide these bless 
ings and these dignities? Can they 
not be had without the “breaking of 
eggs,” the cracking of heads, the ma 
terial and spiritual lockstep that is 
alien, not only to Westerners, but (as 
the Russian reveals by his free-and 
easy behavior) to Easterners too? 

If it takes socialism to provide 
these blessings and these dignities, 
then the world will be socialist; be 
cause the world will now have them 
sooner than it will have, or want, free 
elections, free speech, and a free press, 
and the terrors of government owner- 
ship of everything, to those who have 
never owned anything, are inconsider- 
able. And if these blessings and dig- 
nities can not be had without the 
lockstep, then they will be had with 
it. Had they will be. 


socialism 


Nothing is at first more depressing, 
and then amusing, to the Western vis- 























ini sk 
Bil 
itor than the sameness in the Soviet 
Union. Your hotel is a_ thirty-story 
skyscraper covering two good city 
blocks. It has three thousand—count 
‘em, three thousand—rooms, each 
with a fully-tiled private bath, and 
a half dozen colossal dining-rooms. 
Outside and in it is, in every respect, 
painfully ornate. It should have been 
built, in the West, eighty years ago, 
or in Russia forty; it is new. And it 
is identical, inside and out, with Mos- 
cow's five other skyscrapers, one of 


them the University, and one the 
Foreign Ministry. On your table in 
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the dining room is a green cut-glass 
ash-tray, distinguished by the 
sibility to teeter 
edge; and that same ash-tray is in ey 
ery room, of the hotel, the I 
and the Ministry. On the 
wall of still-life of 
fruit, an original; and on the wall of 
each of the other 2,999 rooms the 
same still-life of the 


In pos 


a cigarett on 1ts 


niversily, 
Foreign 


your room i15 


same truit 


Cat h 
of them an original 


The variety of food, of every kind, 
and of clothing, 1S adequat in the 
cities, and so is the supply. But the 


variety is everywhere the same 
breads, cakes, candies, tinned goods 
fresh fruits and vegetables, meats. To 
day 


ries 


every grocery store has strawber 
the Revolution, they it 
strawberries and cream—and like it 
tomorrow none. If in 
want to look at Russian skis, and at 
told that they 


until October, there is no 


(came 
August you 
one store you ar will 
not be in 
point in looking anywhere els« 
won't be in anywhere in Russia until 
October The prices, ot course, are 
identical everywhere, except for th 
cheaper, and generally 
ferior, fresh fruits and vege 
sold capitalistically by farmers who 
bring their truck surplus to the stalls 
or kiosks in the city; but exactly the 


they 


slightly in 


tables 


same articles ol produce are being 
sold in the stalls, at 
as are being sold in the stores 
together with all the 


reports you 


any one time, 


Prices \met 


ican have had about 
prices—are meaningless because they 
are nonconvertible. Let's not consid 
er bread—politically priced in every 
dictatorship like ice 
cream instead. The story is that the 
Soviet government, in the early thir 
ties, decided to introduce ice-cream 
on a grand scale; it sent a confectione: 
abroad to get the recipe, and he hap 
pened to fall into the hands of an 
excellent maker; in conse 
quence, Russian ice-cream is uniform 
ly excellent, available in all the stores 
and at street 
uniform variety, and massively popu- 
lar. A Russian ice-cream bar costs two 
rubles, and Russians buy them like 
crazy. But two rubles cost fifty cents 
at the official rate, and 20 cents at 
the legal tourist rate; and the people 
you see buying their children ice 
cream bars could not, at home, easily 
afford 20 cents. So you know that two 


but an amenity 


ice-cream 


corners in, ol 


course, 
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rubles, to a Russian, would be a 
dime—or less—to you. 

You are told that a suit 
month’s wages, a pair of shoes two 
weeks’. That’s an exaggeration—the 
lowest unskilled monthly wage I 
heard of was 900 rubles, and common 
shoes sell. from 200 to 400—but let's 
accept it. If you and I spent two 
weeks’ wages for a pair of shoes, how 
would we pay our rent and our doc- 
tor’s and dentist’s bills and our taxes 
and insurance and lay a little some- 
thing by for old age? We wouldn't. 
But a Russian’s rent is nominal 
(roughly the cost of utilities) and he 
has no doctor’s or dentist’s bills or 
taxes or insurance or old age savings 
to take out of his 900 rubles. A head 
waitress in a restaurant told us that 
shoes were her biggest worry; she 
likes to wear, and elegant 


costs a 


wears, 


shoes, which she gets at speciality 
shops at 700 to 800 rubles a pair. (I 
didn’t ask her her wages—or if she 
had seen the slave labor camps.) 


But shoes make the point as well 
as anything else. We weep ourselves 
silly for the suffering Russian and 
his two weeks’ wages for shoes, but 
the Russian has shoes, and his father 
or grandfather hadn't. And he wears 
shoes in the summer. And, most sig- 
nificantly of all, he wears good, solid 
shoes in the summer, the season when 
poor people wear their worst shoes, 
if any. The suffering Russian is, in 
his own view, rich. And in mine. He 
hears the world’s best music, sees the 
world’s best ballet, and buys the 
world’s classics at from one-fourth to 
one-tenth the price I pay at home. 

After you have bread and shoes— 
and ice-creaam—you lift up your head 
and look around life for the things 
you can get a bang out of. There are 
no Russian saloons. (Liquor, priced 
artificially high, is for special occa- 
sions, and then the small proportion 
of Russians who drink get drunk.) 
But tea is far and away the cheapest 
in Europe. Movies are cheap, long 
(some run in two parts, in successive 
weeks), overdone technically and dra- 
matically, often (but not always) 
political (The Idiot's message is just 
as subtle on the screen as it is in the 
book), never erotic, and never violent 
(except for the dreary flow of heroic 
war films). Television, magazines, and 
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newspapers (all politically priced 
items, like bread) are very cheap—but 
so, comparatively, are refrigerators! 
Summer resorts—would you rather 
have to play bingo or have to listen to 
the Party Line?—are within the easy 
reach of every worker, like summer 
long camps for children. And the 
best things in life, in Russia, too, are 
free. 

The Soviet system, cultivating 
equality where Hitler's cultivated in- 
equality, has masculinized women 
from the start, opening every profes- 
sion to them and every form of man- 
ual labor; but love laughs at locksteps, 
and, if public sexual behavior is 
puritanically restr«:ned, the Russians 
nevertheless tend (iike the beeses and 
the bearses) not to go in threeses but 
always go in pairses. And they go 
madly to museums and parks and ex- 
positions, and, of all things, for a 
Sunday ride on the wedding-cake sub- 
way; and instead of talking about 
what they'll have some day, they say, 
“We've got it. It’s ours.” 

If what's theirs looks dull to us, 
maybe what's ours looks jaded, and 
therefore dull, to them; if what they 
get a bang out of marks them as 
primitive, maybe what we get a bang 
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out of marks us as decadent. But in 
any case their bang comes a lot cheap- 
er. They get a bang out of their 
country; they believe that it was they 
who transformed it, they who built it, 
they in whose lifetime the wooden 
plough went from every field into 
every museum and the electric light 
(be it only one 25-watt bulb hanging 
naked from the ceiling) into every 
country cottage whose floor is still 
dirt. There are three or four stores in 
a crossroads village; one of them is a 
bookstore where no bookstore was be- 
fore. And the eyesores—country 
shacks, and long, low, two-story 
wooden tenements in the cities—are 
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coming down as fast as the nation’s 
one landlord, who, whatever else he 
has on his mind, hasn't profit, can get 
to them. 

A month—a week—in Russia in 
forms you that the Russians get a 
bang out of having built it all, and 
out of believing they own it. And 
out of talking about it. They are 
awlul braggadocios, embarrassingly 
awful; if they weren't Russians, they'd 
be Californians, and therefore much 
less remarkable. I tried to persuade 
some of them to stop bragging by 
telling them what our Little Julie 
said when she was struggling up a 
mountain in a company of German 
school-kids: “Bei uns in Amerika gibt 
es immer Rolltreppen,” “We have 
escalators on mountains.” The 
Russians thought it was a good joke 
because nobody, not even they, has 
escalators on mountains. 


ou? 


No use; they will, they must, bray 
like Californians, even like Texans 
At the Agricultural Exposition out 
side Moscow—-surely the loveliest per 
manent exposition park in the world 
—they stand gloriously agape at the 
Sputnik exhibit while a young scien 
tist shows them, with a life-size mode] 
how their dog Laika was fed, watered 
and aired en route to the stars. Little 
Julie’s daddy, a block off the young 
chip, informed the crowd that we 
Americans had sent up an empty 
Sputnik and brought it down with a 
dog in it. The only thing the new 
Russian isn’t sure of is gags; the titter 
was amiable, and I suppose the 
Americans were then and there given 
credit for pretending to be able to do 
what, if it could be done, would have 
already been done by the doyens of 
human progress. 


What they think is beautiful, like 
an elephantine chandelier, we think 
is gruesome. But there is nothing 
wrong with the Russians’ artistic 
taste; it is simply frozen, at the year 
1917. The Twentieth Century Ameri- 
can might call it childish, but not 
the Nineteenth Century American. 
Taste—in beauty—is the product of 
a leisured elite; the elite in Com- 
munist Russia isn’t leisured. 

But their mechanical taste isn’t 
frozen. We laugh at them because 
they don’t have automobiles that light 
up like Christmas trees, as if the dic- 
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tatorship could not (if it were inter- 
ested in production for uselessness) 
build automobiles instead of skyscrap- 
ing cranes, on rails, that lay down 
five- and seven-story apartment houses 
while we still haul ma- 
terials up a scaffolding by hand or 
monkey-engine. Sputnik did _ not 
spring full-panoplied from the brow 
of Khrushchev; Russian artillery was 
the world’s best before the first World 
War, and the _pre-Revolutionary 
Trans-Siberian railroad was a world 
masterpiece of mechanics. I was sit- 
ting next to a cockney machinist at 
a Moscow Air Show, and, as the jets 
tied and untied themselves in knots, 
he turned to me and said, “They ain't 
apes, are they now?” 


from above 


Nor, to the point, is their political 
taste frozen. From our black scorn 
for those who follow the shifts of the 
Party Line, we proceed, via non se 
quitur, to be scornful of the fact it- 
self that the Party Line shifts. Why 
shouldn't it? Why shouldn't ours? It 
has, on historic occasion; when an 
American General named Eisenhower 
said (in 1944), ““The war-making pow- 
er of Germany should be eliminated,” 
that the American Party Line, 
which, one may safely say, has since 
shifted. 


was 


The question of shift is when, 
where, why, and in what direction. At 
Tolstoy's home, Yasnaya Polyana, a 
hundred miles from Moscow, the cus- 
todian who was showing us the house 
said, “We are trying to stop time here 
at the year 1910,” the year Tolstoy 
died, and an Englishman in our group 
said, “Precisely what the Americans 
are trying to do in Lebanon.” 


The bang the Russians get out of 
what they have got is all the bigger 
because it was they themselves who 
went and got it. They are living, 
psychologically, on earnings. Are we 
Western capitalists living, in more 
enses than one, on capital? Are we 
trying to get our bang out of Ameri- 
ca’s Valley Forge two centuries ago 
or Lincoln's Proclamation a century 
ago? Lenin's Proclamation was only 
yesterday. So was Russia’s Valley 
Forge, when the Bolsheviks repulsed 
the invasion of fourteen capitalist 
nations, including the United States, 
in the winter of 1919, or more re- 
cently than yesterday, when they 
fought off the Germans who walked 
through France. 
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‘Equal Justice Under Law”’ 


by CHIEF JUSTICE EARL WARREN 


The Progressive presents below a slightly condensed version of the 
United States Supreme Court's historic decision striking down the 


State of Arkansas’ direct opposition and 
signed to circumvent the Court's earlier decisions voiding se 


se I ” 
evasive schemes” de 


reo? 
gegra 


tion in the nation’s public schools. The eight associate justices 


concurred in Chief Justice 


A’ THIS CASE reaches us it raises 
£ questions of the highest im 
portance to the maintenance of the 
federal system of government. It nec 
essarily involves a claim by the gov 
ernor and legislature of a state that 
there is no duty on state officials to 
obey federal court orders resting on 
this court’s considered interpretation 
of the United States Constitution 
We are urged to uphold a suspen 
sion of the Little Rock school board's 
plan to do away with segregated pub 
Little Rock until 
laws to upset and nullify our hold 
ing in Brown v. Board of Education 
have been further challenged and test 
ed in court We 
contentions 


On May 17, 1954, this court decided 
that enforced racial segregation in the 
public schools of a state is a denial of 
the equal protection of the laws en 
joined by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The court postponed, pending 
further argument, formulation of a 
decree to effectuate this decision. 
That decree was rendered May 31, 
1955. In the formulation of that de- 
cree the court recognized that good 
faith compliance with the principles 
declared might in some situations 
“call for elimination of a variety of 
obstacles in making the transition to 
school systems operating in accord- 
ance with the constitutional prin- 
ciples set forth in our May 17, 1954, 
decision.” The Court went on to 
State: 


lic schools in state 


reject these 


“Courts of equity may properly 
take into account the public interest 
in the elimination of such obstacles 


Warren's de: 
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in a systematic and effective manner 
But it should go without saying that 
the vitality of these constitutional 
principles cannot be allowed to yield 
simply because of disagreement with 
them.” 

It was made plain that delay in any 
guise in order to deny the constitu 
tional rights of Negro children could 
not be countenanced, and that only a 
prompt start, diligently and earnestly 
pursued, to eliminate racial segrega 
tion from the public schools could 
constitute good faith compliance 
State authorities were thus duty 
bound to devote every effort toward 
initiating desegregation and bringing 
about the elimination of racial dis 
crimination in the publi 
system. 

On May 20, 1954, three days after 
the first Brown opinion, the Little 
Rock District School Board adopted, 
and on May 23, 1954, made public, a 
statement of policy entitled “Supreme 
Court Decision—Segregation in Pub- 
lic Schools.” In this statement the 
board recognized that: 


S¢ hool 


“It is our responsibility to comply 
with federal constitutional require- 
ments and we intend to do so when 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States outlines the method to be fol- 
lowed.” 

It was contemplated that desegre- 
gation at the high school level would 
commence in the fall of 1957 and the 
expectation was that complete deseg- 
regation of the school system would 
be accomplished by 1963. 

While the school board was thus 
going forward with its preparation for 
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desegregating the Little Rock school 
system, other state authorities, in con- 
trast, were actively pursuing a pro- 
gram designed to perpetuate in 
Arkansas the system of racial segre- 
gation which this Court had held 
violated the Fourteenth Amendment. 
First came, in November, 1956, an 
amendment to the state constitution 
flatly commanding the Arkansas Gen- 
eral Assembly to oppose “in every 
constitutional manner the un-consti- 
tutional desegregation decisions of 
May 17, 1954 and May 31, 1955 of the 
United States Supreme Court.” 

The school board and the superin- 
tendent of schools nevertheless con- 
tinued with preparations to carry out 
the first stage of the desegregation 
program. Nine Negro children were 
scheduled for admission in Septem- 
ber, 1957, to Central High School, 
which has more than 2,000 students. 

On Sept. 2, 1957, the day before 
these Negro students were to enter 
Central High, the school authorities 
were met with drastic opposing action 
on the part of the governor of Ar- 
kansas who dispatched units of the 
Arkansas National Guard to the Cen- 
tral High School grounds, and placed 
the school “off limits” to colored stu- 
dents. As found by the District Court 
in subsequent proceedings, the gover- 
nor’s action had not been requested 
by the school authorities and was 
entirely unheralded. 

The board's petition for postpone- 
ment in this proceeding states: 

“The effect of that action [of the 
governor] was to harden the core of 
opposition to the plan and cause 
many persons who theretofore had 
reluctantly accepted the plan to be- 
lieve that there was some power in 
the State of Arkansas which, when 
exerted, could nullify the federal law 
and permit disobedience of the de- 
cree of this [district] court, and from 
that date hostility to the plan was 
increased and criticism of the offi- 
cials of the [school] district has be- 
come more bitter and unrestrained.” 
The governor’s action caused the 
school board to request the Negro 
students on Sept. 2 not to attend the 
high school “until the legal dilemma 
was solved.” The next day, Sept. 3, 
1957, the board petitioned the district 
court for instructions, and the court, 
after a hearing, found that the board's 
request of the Negro students to stay 
away from the high school had been 
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made because of the stationing of the 
military guards by the state authori- 
ties. The court determined that this 
was not a reason for departing from 
the approved plan, and ordered the 
school board and superintendent to 
proceed with it. 

On the morning of the next day, 
Sept. 4, 1957, the Negro children 
attempted to enter the high school 
but, as the district court later found, 
units of the Arkansas National Guard 
“acting pursuant to the Governor's 
order, stood shoulder to shoulder at 
the school grounds and thereby for- 
cibly prevented the nine Negro 
students from entering,” as they con- 
tinued to do every school day during 
the following three weeks. 

The District Court found that the 
school board's plan had been ob- 
structed by the governor through the 
use of National Guard troops, and 
granted a preliminary injunction on 
Sept. 20, 1957, enjoining the governor 
and the officers of the Guard from 
preventing the attendance of Negro 
children at Central High School, and 
from otherwise obstructing or inter- 
fering with the orders of the court in 
connection with the plan. The Na- 
tional Guard was then withdrawn 
from the school. 


The next school day was Monday, 
Sept. 23, 1957. The Negro children 
entered the high school that morning 
under the protection of the Little 
Rock police department and mem- 
bers of the Arkansas state police. But 
the officers caused the children to be 
removed from the school during the 
morning because they had difficulty 
controlling a large and demonstrating 
crowd which had gathered at the high 
school. On Sept. 25, however, the 
President of the United States dis- 
patched federal troops to Central 
High School and admission of the 
Negro students to the school was 
thereby effected. Regular Army 
troops continued at the high school 
until Nov. 27, 1957. They were then 
replaced by federalized National 
Guardsmen who remained through- 
out the balance of the school year. 

We come now to the aspect of the 
proceedings presently before us. On 
Feb. 20, 1958, the school board and 
the superintendent of schools filed a 
petition in the district court seeking 


a postponement of their program for 
desegregation. Their position in es- 
sence was that because of extreme 
public hostility, which they stated 
had been engendered largely by the 
official attitudes and actions of the 
governor and the legislature, the 
maintenance of a sound educational 
program at Central High School, with 
the Negro students in attendance, 
would be impossible. 

The board therefore proposed that 
the Negro students already admitted 
to the school be withdrawn and sent 
to segregated schools, and that all 
further steps to carry out the board's 
desegregation program be postponed 
for a period later suggested by the 
board to be two and one-half years. 

After a hearing the district court 
granted the relief requested by the 
board. Among other things the court 
found that the past year at Central 
High School had been attended by 
conditions of “chaos, bedlam and 
turmoil”; that there were “repeated 
incidents of more or less serious vio- 
lence directed against the Negro stu- 
dents and their property”; that there 
was “tension and unrest among the 
school administrators, the classroom 
teachers, the pupils and the latters’ 
parents, which inevitably had an ad- 
verse effect upon the educational 
program”; that a school official was 
threatened with violence; that a “se- 
rious financial burden” had been cast 
on the school district; that the educa- 
tion of the students had suffered “and 
under existing conditions will con 
tinue to suffer”; that the board would 
continue to need “military assistance 
or its equivalent”; that the local po 
lice department would not be able 
“to detail enough men to afford the 
necessary protection” and that the 
situation “intolerable.” 

The Negro respondents appealed 
to the Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit. 

The Court of Appeals, on Aug. 18, 
1958, after convening in special ses- 
sion on Aug. 4 and hearing the ap- 
peal, reversed the district court. The 
Negro respondents, on Aug. 23, 1958, 
applied to Mr. justice Whittaker, as 
Circuit Justice for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit, to stay the order of the Court of 
Appeals withholding its own mandate 
and also to stay the district court's 
judgment. In view of the nature of 
the motions, he referred them to the 
entire court. 


was 
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Recognizing the vital importance 
of a decision of the issues in time to 
permit arrangements to be made for 
the 1958-59 school year, we convened 
in special term on Aug. 28, 1958. 

On Sept. 12, 1958, as already men- 
tioned, we unanimously affirmed the 
judgment of the Court of Appeals. 

In affirming the judgment of the 
Court of Appeals, which reversed the 
District Court, we have accepted 
without reservation the position of 
the school board, the superintendent 
of schools, and their counsel that they 
displayed entire good faith in the 
conduct of these proceedings and in 
dealing with the unfortunate and 
distressing sequence of events which 
has been outlined 

We likewise have accepted the 
findings of the district court as to the 
conditions at Central High School 
during the 1957-1958 school year, and 
also the findings that the educational 
progress of all the students, white and 
colored, of that school has suffered 
and will continue to suffer if the con 
ditions which prevailed last year are 
permitted to continue. 

The significance of these findings, 
however, is to be considered in the 
light of the fact, indisputably revealed 
by the record before us, that the con- 
ditions they depict are directly 
traceable to the actions of legislators 
and executive officials of the State 
of Arkansas, taken in their official 
capacities, which reflect their own de- 
termination this court's de- 
cision in the Brown case and which 
have brought about violent resistance 
to that decision in Arkansas. 

The school board itself describes 
the situation in this language: 

“The legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial departments of the state govern- 
ment opposed the desegregation of 
Little Rock schools by enacting laws, 
calling out troops, making statements 
vilifying federal law and_ federal 
courts, and failing to utilize state law 
enforcement agencies and judicial 
processes to maintain public peace.” 

One may well sympathize with the 
position of the board in the face of 
the frustrating conditions which have 
confronted it, but, regardless of the 
board’s good faith, the actions of the 
other state agencies responsible for 
those conditions compel us to reject 
the board's legal position. 


to resist 


The Constitutional rights of re- 
spondents are not to be sacrificed or 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Any Questions?” 


yielded to the violence and disorder 
which have followed upon the actions 
of the governor and legislature 

As this court said some forty-one 
years ago in a unanimous opinion in 
a case involving another aspect of 
racial segregation: 

“It is urged that this proposed seg- 
regation will promote the public 
peace by preventing race conflicts. 
Desirable as this is, and important as 
is the preservation of the public 
peace, this aim cannot be accom- 
plished by laws or ordinances which 
deny rights created or protected by 
the federal constitution.” 

Thus law and order are not here 
to be preserved by depriving the 
Negro children of their Constitu- 
tional rights. The record before us 
clearly establishes that the growth of 
the board's difficulties to a magnitude 
beyond its unaided power to control 
is the product of state action. Those 
difficulties, as counsel for the board 
ferthrightly conceded on the oral ar- 
gument in this court, can also be 
brought under control by state action. 

The controlling legal principles 
are plain. The command of the Four- 
teenth Amendment is that no “state” 
shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. [As this Court has held 
earlier] “A state acts by its legislative, 
its executive, or its judicial authori- 
ties. It can act in no other way. The 
Constitutional provision, therefore, 
must mean that no agency of the 
state, or of the officers or agents by 


whom its powers are exerted, shall 
deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the 
laws. Whoever, by virtue of public 
position under a state government, 
denies or takes away the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, violates the Con 
stitutional inhibition; and as he acts 
in the name and for the state, and is 
clothed with the state’s power, his act 
is that of the state. This must be so, 
or the Constitutional prohibition has 
no meaning.” 

In short, the Constitutional rights 
of children not to be 
against in 
grounds of race or color declared by 
this court in the Brown 
neither be nullified 
directly by _ state 
state executive or judicial 
nor nullified indirectly by them 
through evasive schemes for segrega 
tion whether attempted “ingeniously 
or ingenuously.” 

What has been said, in the light 
of the facts developed, is enough to 
dispose of the case. 
should answer the premise of the ac 
tions of the governor and legislature 
that they are not bound by our hold 
ing in the Brown case. It is necessary 
only to recall some basic Constitution 
al propositions which settled 
doctrine. 

Article VI of the Constitution 
makes the Constitution the “supreme 
law of the land.” In 1803, Chief 
Justice Marshall, speaking for a 
unanimous court, referring to the 
Constitution as “the fundamental 
and paramount law of the nation,” 
declared that “it is emphatically the 
province and duty of the judicial de- 
partment to say what the law is.” 
This decision declared the basic prin- 
ciple that the federal judiciary is 
supreme in the exposition of the law 
of the Constitution, and that prin- 
cipie has ever since been respected by 
this Court and the country as a per 
manent and indispensable feature of 
our Constitutional system. 
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It follows that the interpretation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment enun 
ciated by this court in the Brown 
case is the supreme law of the land, 
and Article VI of the Constitution 
makes it of binding effect on the 
states “any thing in the Constitution 
or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 


Every state legislator and executive 
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and judicial officer is solemnly 
committed by oath taken pursuant 
to Article VI, 3 “to support this 
Constitution.” 

No state legislator or executive or 
judicial officer can war against the 
Constitution without violation of his 
undertaking to support it. 

Chief Justice Marshall spoke for a 
unanimous court in saying that: “If 
the legislatures of the several states 
may, at will, annul the judgments of 
the court of the United States, and 
destroy the rights acquired under 
those judgments, the Constitution it 
self becomes a solemn mockery.” 

It is, of course, quite true that the 
responsibility for public education is 
primarily the concern of the states, 
but it is equally true that such re- 
sponsibilities, like all other state ac- 
tivity, must be exercised consistently 
with federal Constitutional require 
ments as they apply to state action 
The Constitution created a govern 
ment dedicated to equal justice unde 
law. The Fourteenth Amendment 
embodied and emphasized that ideal 

State support of segregated schools 
through any arrangement, manage- 
ment, funds, or property cannot be 
squared with the Amendment's com- 
mand that no state shall deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction 
equal protection of the laws. The 
right of a student not to be segregated 
on racial grounds in schools so main 
tained is indeed so fundamental and 
pervasive that it is embraced in the 
concept of due process of law. 

The basic decision in Brown 
unanimously reached by this Court 
only after the case had been briefed 
and twice argued and the 
had been given the most 
consideration. 

Since the first Brown opinion three 
new justices have come to the court. 
They are at one with the justices still 
on the court who participated in that 
basic decision as to its correctness 
and that decision is now unanimous- 
ly reaffirmed. 

The principles announced in that 
decision and the obedience of the 
states to them, according to the com- 
mand of the Constitution, are indis- 
pensable for the protection of the 
freedoms guaranteed by our funda- 
mental charter for all of us. 

Our Constitutional ideal of equal 
justice under law is thus made a 
living truth. 
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ARAB NATIONALISM 


On the March 


by DON PERETZ 


Beirut 
ape THIS YEAR there was hardly 
an observer of the Middle East 
who believed that unity a goal 
attainable at mid-Twentieth Century 
by the Arab nationalist movement 
Yet only half a year later, blocking 
that “threat” seems to have been 
given an urgent priority by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. It is 
iroric that the latter's policies have 
contributed greatly to solidifying this 
“threat.” 

It is true that within the present 
decade there had been perceptible 
movements in the direction of Arab 
unity. Egypt, Syria, Yemen, and Jor- 
dan had signed mutual defense agree 
ments and formed a rather loose joint 
military command. Damascus 
Cairo were discussing economic co 
operation. Within the Arab League 
various regional economic, 
fare, and other projects were being 
considered. But by the end of 1957 
the realization of unity 
seemed remote indeed. 


was 


and 


social wel 


political 


This is not to say that sentiment 
for a greater Arab state or federation 
did not exist. Support for such a goal 
was pervasive in the Arab world. 
University students, intellectuals, jun 
ior officials, and the youth of most 
Arab lands east of Libya had become 
ardent enthusiasts of the unity con- 
cept. 
governments were antagonistic to the 


Even Arabs in countries whose 
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swing through the Middle East, is the 
author of a book published by the 
Middle East institute, “Israel and the 
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concept were calling for unity—and 
in most cases unity under the leader 
ship of Egypt’s President Gamal Ab 
del Nasser 


But as the current year began, the 
practical obstacles to unity 
insurmountable within the 
able future. The Arab world seemed 
torn by political factions divided over 
basic foreign policy issues, the most 
fundamental of which concerned atti 
tudes toward the Soviet 
the United States. On paper, the na 
tions favoring the West outnumbered 
those calling 
neutralists.” Iraq actually a 
member of the Western alliance 
through its membership in the Bag 
dad pact organization 
the first Arab 
Eisenhower 
dan’s King 
avowed 


seemed 


forese e 


Union and 


themselves “positive 


was 


Lebanon was 
back the 
1957 Jor 


a publicly 


nation to 
Doctrine in 

Hussein 
anti-communist 
ernment was sustained by British and 
American economic 
Saudi Arabia there were 
ican air Only the 
ments of Egypt and Syria had taken 
overtly hostile stands the 
West, in their declarations of “posi 
tive neutralism.” 


was 


whose voV 


support In 
large Amer 
bases govern 


against 


Antagonisms among these various 
governments were compounded by 
dynastic rivalries between the Saudis 
of Arabia and the Hashemites ruling 
in Jordan and Iraq. There 
clashes between the supporters of 
monarchy versus the republicans 
Ethnic and religious jealousies brewed 
beneath the surface. Economic dis 
parities—in standards of living, 
markets, methods of economic organi 
zation control—_seemed 
large. 


Would Lebanon’s economy, 
porting a population whose annual 


were 


and to loom 


sup 
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per capita income was two to three 
times as great as that of Egypt or Iraq 
ever find common ground with eithe1 
Arab world 
leadership? Since the foreign trade ol 
every nation in the area was greater 
by far with Europe than with any of 
build 
a strong economic inter-relationship? 

Such were the questions a Middle 
East observer might have asked him 
self a year ago when the subject of 
Arab unity was raised. 

The first shock 
ruary, 1958, when 
Egypt and an actuality 
instead of a vague aspiration 

There still numerous versions 
of how United Arab Republic 
(UAR) born. But 
doubt that as recently as three months 


of these competitors for 


its neighbors, could they eve: 


occurre d in 


Feb 
union between 


Syria becam«e 


are 
the 


was there is no 


before the affair between Egypt and 


Syria was consummated in marriage, 
the Egyptians 
rather 
ans 


viewed union as a 


remote goal whereas the Syri 
“Union Now!” 
President Nasser and other Egyptians 
with Norman 
spoke during a trip to Middle 
East last November Arab 
unity as an ideal to be realized far in 
the future, when the practical de 
tails could be worked out. Our Syrian 
friends, on the other hand, were eager 


were all out for 


Thomas and |] 
the 
discussed 


whom 


for an immediate amalgamation 
Most re ports from the area indicate 
that the event almost 
as much a surprise to President Nas 
ser as it 
about it from abroad. Indications are 
that the threat of a Communist o1 
pro-Communist coup precipitated the 
hasty change in Egyptian attitude. 


February was 


was to those who learned 


But whatever hastened it, once this 
formidable step had been taken, the 
jinx against Arab unity was broken 
It was now 
ern history 


for the first time in mod- 
at least a partial reality. 
Two Arab nations had definitely 
merged their individual identities 
into a larger political unit. It proved 
unnecessary to overcome in advance 
many of the traditional obstacles to 
unity to fuse Egypt and Syria into the 
Northern and Southern Provinces of 
the United Arab Republic. There 
were no dynastic rivalries to ove 
come. Each had a republican form 
of government. Both were in the 
same international political camp 
There were few religious differences 

the vast majority of Egyptians and 
Syrians are Sunni Muslims. Real ab- 
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stacles such as those which Norman 
Thomas and I had discussed with 
both the ardent and the not so ardent 
proponents of the merger did exist 
These were How 
would Syrians, long used to running 
and managing their businesses 
with little if any government inter 
ference, take to the planned economy, 
the high import duties on luxuries 
and non-essentials, the strict policing 
ol import and export licenses now 
prevalent in Cairo? What about gov 
ernment and military pay differen 
tials that result from the much higher 
Syrian standard of living? 

Not all Syrians enthusiastic 
about the When large num 
bers of Egyptian officers and army 
units moved into the Syrian city of 
Aleppo to effect the unification, there 
Merchants 
in the town were more favorably dis 
posed to an alliance with Iraq where 
they had connections 
In many government offices there was 
resentment when it became that 
Egypt was wearing the pants in this 
marriage. When the all-UAR cabinet 
was formed, only one of the dozen o1 
so members was a Syrian Iwo of the 
four vice-presidents Syrians 
Neither a principal partici 
pant in shaping overall UAR policy 
That continued to be pretty much a 
function of UAR President 
whose domain and responsibilities 
had now been extended 

Although viewed 
the new situation as merely an exten 
sion of Egyptian 
Syria—a _ kind of 


chiefly economic. 


own 


were 
union 


were clashes with civilians 


close business 


cleat 


were 


be cane 


assecl 


some observers 


hegemony 
“Nasser 


ove! 
Imperial 


Morris, A.P 


“The Driver 
Or a Lucky Passenger?” 


Newsfeatures 


ism” this not politically the 
case. There was an exchange of visits 
by Syrian and Egyptian political lead 
ers, and prolonged discussions in at 
tempts to thrash out the 

difficulties which President 
acknowledged existed in his 
commemorating the sixth anniversary 
of the Egyptian Revolution 
union had taken place, he 
the basis that there is no difference 
between the Arab people in Egypt 
and the Arab people in Syria. We 
accepted unity without seeing any 
thing and without 
thing.” However, he 
study began there were handicaps 
It was discovered that there 
deficit in the Syrian budget that 
Syria's reserves had been spent. The 
task therefore 
not at all easy.” 


was 


obvious 
N isseT 


speech 


The 


said, “on 


studying any 


‘When 


stated, 


was a 


was, difficult; it was 


Egyptians generally continued to be 


far less enthusiastic about the union 


than Syrians, Iraqis, Jordanians, o1 
than 
demonstrations celebrating the 
were mild and life 


But in 


even Lebanese. In Cairo the 


union 
went on normally 


Damascus obviously sponta 


demonstrations greet 


neous Hass 
the end of Syria's existenc: pe 
rate political entity. When their new 
president, Nasser, visited tl 
ern Province he 
hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic 
Syrians. And surprisingly, their ranks 
swelled by hundreds of thou 
sands of Lebanese who poured across 
the border to welcome “their 
for by Nasser had 
much a symbol of Arab nationalism 
as an Egyptian leader. 


North 


was welcomed by 


were 


hero 


now become as 


The mass outpouring of Lebanese 
should have portended trouble. It 
was obvious that a large proportion 
of that tiny nation’s one and a half 
million citizens ardent pan 
Arabists who also wanted to end their 
own independent existence. But it 
was not until the issue was injected 
into relations between the President 
and the opposition by government 
leaders themselves that it became ex 
plosive. The seeds of the Lebanese 
revolution were not in Muslim-Chris 
tian or in pro- versus anti-Nasse1 
tensions, although these later became 
important factors. President Cha 
moun and his opponents originally 
clashed over personalities and inter 


were 
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nal political squabbles for power, in- 
fluence, and the material benefits of 
office. This was evident since many 
opponents of the President were 
Christians who did not favor Arab 
union; some were even extremely 
critical of Nasser. Kamal Jumblatt, 
the Druse chieftain who headed the 
Progressive Socialist Party, Fuad 
Amoun, a Christian former director- 
general of the foreign ministry, and 
Hamid Franghi, a powerful Christian 
tribal leader, were among _ those 
who were neither pro-Nasser nor 
anti-Western. Some of them had 
even given qualified support to the 
controversial Eisenhower Doctrine be- 
fore it became a talisman of “Western 
Imperialism.” 


As the conflict between Chamoun 
and his opponents intensified, it in 
creasingly took on the appearance of 
what the Lebanese government in 
sisted it struggle between 
those who favored and those who op 
American policy en- 
couraged this trend. Our failure to 
recognize the internal aspect of the 
fight and to use it as a weapon against 


was a 


posed Nasser. 


the policy of Egypt's President helped 


move it in that direction. Of course 
Nasser did not stand on the sidelines 
uttering soothing words. He became 
an active participant in the conflict 
giving much assistance—most of it 
indirect—to the Lebanese opposition. 
Radio Cairo filled the airwaves with 
diatribes against Chamoun and _ the 
Lebanese government. The opposi- 
tion fighters became the “People’s 
Forces” fighting against a “mons- 
trous tyranny.” Millions of Egyptian 
pounds poured into the coffers of the 
opposition, and arms flowed across 
the frontier of the Northern Province 
into the arsenals of the Lebanese 
guerrillas. But until late July, before 
the American troop landing, there 
were many opposition leaders who, 
although accepting material 
ance from the UAR, were unwilling 
to identify with it politically. Since 
the government was receiving arms 
and munitions from the United 
States, they argued, why should they 
reject offers from outside the coun 
try’s borders if no strings were 
attached? 


assist 


At the end of July, Lebanon was 
still not likely to become part of a 
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greater Arab state or federation, al- 
though involved in a civil war in 
which Christian-Muslim relationships 
and Arab nationalism had come to 
play important roles. Arab unity o1 
alliance with Nasser was still not a 
primary war aim of the opposition. 

But then came the revolution in 
Iraq and the arrival of American 
troops in Lebanon. 

Revolution in Iraq should not have 
come as a surprise—as it reportedly 
did—to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, nor to “experts” familiar with 
that country’s economic and 
conditions, certainly as sub-standard 
as those in the most poverty stricken 
nations. Death and _ disease rates 
and the maldistribution of wealth 
were comparable to pre-revolutionary 
Egypt. 

Within the last decade, there had 
been an awakening to the need for 
change in Iraq. Some 70 per cent of 
its annual oil revenues were being 
used for development projects on an 
engineering level—large con 
struction of bridges, roads, irrigation 
schemes, and the like. But the country 
was still so ridden with landlordism, 
corruption, and the other traditional 
social and economic evils of the pre- 
revolutionary Arab East, that the 
awakening was not fast enough. Lit- 
tle, far too little, attention was paid 
to land redistribution, extension of 
credit to peasants, formation of agri- 
cultural cooperatives, establ'shment 
of new housing projects, and schools. 
The benefits of development were not 
filtering down to ordinary Iraqis at 
a rapid enough rate. The small group 
of powerful landlords who ran the 
country, and who had a vested in 
terest in maintaining the old regime, 
were also Arab nationalists, but their 
nationalism consisted of issuing fierce 
statements against communism, Israel, 
and Zionism. Other the 
new Arab _ nationalism somehow 
seemed to escape their attention 
They said little about reform, little 
about Arab unity, and were anti 
neutralist. These were the rallying 
cries of the “pro-Nasserists,” who, in 
the minds of Iraq’s rulers, were 
identified with communism. 

Within Iraq a generation of young 
men to whom the old slogans were not 
enough had grown up. Most young 
Iraqi journalists, students, university 
protessors, technicians, and even of 
ficials of the royal government whom 


social 


SC ale 


aspects of 


I have met were post-1950 Arab 
nationalists. They, like the middle 
class youth throughout the Arab 
world, were infatuated with the new 
Arab nationalism, and since their own 
government and its leaders gave little 
heed to the trend of they 


turned elsewhere for leadership. 


events, 


rhe situation was similar in Jordan 
where young people have also become 
infected with the new nationalism 
The Palestine Arabs, who constitute 
about two thirds of the country’s 
population, especially sought a leader 
who represented, and articulated in 
terms which appealed to them, the 
doctrine of reform, Arab unity, anti- 
imperialism, and revenge against the 
West for its role in Palestine. As in 
Iraq, neither King Hussein nor his 
retinue recognized any part of the 
doctrine to an extent which aroused 
popular feeling in their favor. 

In Jordan as in Iraq the new na 
tionalists turned to Egypt's President 
Nasser as their leader. There is no 
hidden secret behind Nasser’s success 
His popularity was not forced upon 
his followers in Syria, Iraq, Jordan, 
and Lebanon. Nor was it created by 
Radio Cairo or the network of agents 
which the revolutionary government 
has scattered through the Arab world 
Lebanon, Iraq, and Jordan also have 
radio stations which have not re 
frained from counter-attacking in 
terms as vitriolic as Nasser’s. They 
also have funds at their disposal to 
organize counter-networks. But their 
activities failed to arouse popular en 
thusiasm despite their use of the same 
cliches, vituperation, and inflamma- 
tory diatribes. The use of these tech- 
niques by Egypt has merely intensi 
fied an already intense emotion which 
pervades the area. 


The reasons for Nasser’s popularity 
are quite apparent. He personally 
symbolizes the first complete success 
of neo-Arab nationalism. Under his 
leadership Egypt became the first 
Arab nation to adopt its credo, its 
slogans, and its programs. Egypt be- 
came the first Arab nation to over- 
throw a monarchy symbolic of the old 
regime and its evils. It was the first 
Arab nation to publicize an extensive 
reform hitting directly at the power- 
ful landlord class by requisition of 
large estates. The revolutionary re- 
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gime in Egypt was the first to use suc- 
cessfully terms such as “socialism,” 
“popular democracy,” and to attack 
“exploiting capitalists.” The Czech 
arms deal was a particularly brilliant 
plume added to Nasser’s symbols of 
victory. For the first time an Arab na 
tion was not only threatening to spite 
the West, but actually doing it. 

At the Bandung Conference in 1955 
Nasser emerged as a leader of the 
Afro-Asian world along with Nehru, 
Mao, and U Nu. Since then his par- 
leys with the Indian prime minister 
and Marshal Tito have shown Arab 
nationalists that “their leader” has be 
come an important international 
figure. Nasser’s nationalization of the 
Suez Canal, and the subsequent sul 
prise in the West at the great skill 
with which the Egyptian Suez Canal 
Authority operated the waterway, was 
a great emotional lift to the Arabs 
The climax in Nasser’s rise to lead 
ership of the Arab world came with 
the joint Israel, British, and French 
attack on Egypt in 1956. Egypt's mili- 
tary defeats in Sinai were more than 
recouped by Nasser’s subsequent po 
litical victories. Today, only the vic- 
tories remain as mementoes of Suez 
The battles in Sinai are all but for- 
gotten. Egypt came out far ahead in 
this venture, since it sequestered and 
Egyptianized overnight foreign busi- 
ness, commerce, and industry worth 
hundreds of millions of pounds. 

It is these concrete and symbolic 
achievements and not Radio Cairo, 
spies, agents, or provacateurs that 
have made Nasser the hero of Arab 
nationalism. Against the background 
of economic and social conditions, 
these talismen of victory primed both 
Iraq and Jordan for the July 
upheaval. 

To those at the top in the State 
Department the coup was another 
“Nasser-Communist machination,” but 
informed men in lower echelons and 
in the field could find no evidence in- 
dicating that either Nasser or foreign 
Communists had sparked the revolt in 
Bagdad. Of course, Nasser bore some 
indirect responsibility; it is possible to 
speculate that the coup might never 
have occurred had it not been for 
Egypt's President. But his effect on 
events there was at best that of a 
catalyst setting off an already existing 
explosive situation. In Jordan there 
is evidence that Egypt's role was more 
direct, but even there, greatest empha- 
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sis must be placed upon its import- 
ance as a catalytic agent rather than 
that of its secret agents. Without the 
great popular support Nasser enjoyed, 
his agents would 
fectual, or at 


inef- 
unpleasant 


have been 
worst, 
annoyances 
Nevertheless, American troops were 
sent to Lebanon and British troops to 
Jordan to hold back the inevitable 
In Jordan the inevitable, as even 
Israeli Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
has lately come to recognize, seems to 
be the demise of Jordan as an inde 
pendent entity, and union, federation, 
or formation of some other political 
tie with the UAR in accord with the 
vast majority of popular sentiment. In 
Lebanon the inevitable is not quite 
so certain. Federation or union are 
still remote possibilities, but certainly 
closer ties with the UAR in the near 
future, despite the arrival of Ameri 
can troops, are in the cards. The para 
dox of this situation is that landing 
foreign troops was intended to stymie 
the growth of pro-UAR sentiment in 
Lebanon and Jordan, but in fact pro 
duced virtually the opposite result. 
After the troops landed, the issue was 
clear cut either you were opposed to 
Nasser and supported the govern- 
ment, or you were pro-Nasser and op- 
posed the government. Many of the 
more noncommittal of the Lebanese 
opposition leaders have been forced to 
take sides since the end of July. Even 
Jumblatt and Fuad Amoun are now 
less neutral on this issue than they 
were when the struggle with Cha- 
moun had only 
manifestations. 
Any hope for “checking Nasserism” 
which might have inspired the land 
ing of British and American troops in 


pseudo-ideological 


the Middle 
undermined by 


East completely 
y the Arab 
resolution passed by the U.N. General 
Assembly on August 21, which again 
presented Nasser an opportunity for 
“statesmanship.” His 
and “cooperation,” plus the aid of 
U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammar 
skjold, enabled the U.S Great 
Britain Since 


were 


was 
ten-nation 


“moderation” 


and 
to withdraw discreetly 
that the Arab states 
united when it came to for 


it showed 
basically 

eign intervention, the resolution was 
a great victory for the nationalism 
which Secretary Dulles has been try 
ing to “contain.” 
ments of Lebanon are 
faced I he 1! 
is to rely for continued life on 
American and British support, or to 


Ihe present govern 
Jordan and 


now with a 


dilemma 
( hoice 


take their chances with popular feel 


ing and its enthusiastic emotional at 
tachment to the Arab national 
ism. They seem to have been pushed 
toward the latter of — the 
alternatives 


ncw 


two 


It is difficult to forecast with pre 
cision immediate developments with 
in the Arab nationalist 
but one thing is obvious 


movement, 

American 
and British reactions to events in the 
area since May have helped tel SCOP 
to within a period of a few weeks 
trends which might have taken years 
to evolve. Now the new Arab nation 
alism and its hero are stronger, and 
the West has fewer allies in the area 
than ever before. The Dulles demand 
for 100 per cent support in his anti 
Communist crusade has backfired 

Of course, there were alternatives 
open to Mr. Dulles—the best of 
which was to recognize the new Arab 
nationalism and its penchant for 
neutralism. This would not neces 
sarily have meant all-out support for 
Nasser; there are other forces in the 
area which represented the same dy 
namic, but they were not in power 
and therefore not endowed with the 
great popularity of the UAR Presi 
dent. But they also espoused republi 
canism, neutralism, progress, and a 
dynamic Arab nationalism. Such 
leaders exist, but now it is too late 
to convince them—or for them to 
persuade their fellow Arabs—ol 
American good intentions toward the 
Middle East. Now they must fend for 
themselves without American support 
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the TRUTH about 


Congress and the Court 


by JOSEPH L. RAUH, JR. 


-— LEADERS of the attack upon the 
Supreme Court in the 85th Cou 
gress must feel like the owners of a 
baseball team that hit the opposing 
pitchers all over the lot but ended 
up scoreless after repeatedly leaving 
the bases loaded. For the attackers 
had things all their own way except 
in the last half of the ninth inning; 
even the small band of Court defend 
ers ended up somewhat astonished at 
their spectacular success in prevent 
ing the enactment of a single anti- 
Court bill. Whether the major credit 
for this shut-out should go to astute 
manager Lyndon Johnson or cour- 
ageous pitchers Hubert Humphrey 
and Paul H. Douglas or brilliant 
legal fielders Thomas C. Hennings, 
Jr.. John A. Carroll, Wayne Morse, 
Joseph Clark, Jacob Javits, and John 
Sherman Cooper, is still the subject 
of considerable debate around Wash- 
ington. What seems undebatable is 
that the outcome of the struggle rein- 
forced the independence of the Su- 
preme Court and the vitality of our 
constitutional system. 

The attack on the Court in the 
last days of the 85th Congress came 
as no great surprise to anyone; it 
had been building up ever since the 
1954 desegregation - decisions. Con- 
gressional Southerners, being realistic 
men, early recognized that no con- 
stitutional amendment reversing the 
desegregation decisions had a ghost 
of a chance in Congress or the coun- 
try. Instead, their master plan called 
for undermining those decisions by 
Congressional action to overrule the 
Court on more vulnerable fronts and 
by Congressional indifference on the 
desegregation front itself. 

Just as the deletion of Part III of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 (which 
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would have permitted the Attorney 
General to enforce schoo! desegrega- 
tion) evidenced Congressional indif- 
ference to the desegregation deci- 
sions, so the Southern bloc sought in 
1958 to undermine public confidence 
in the Court by overruling pro-civil 
liberties decisions. Mud could be 
made to stick particularly if the Court 
could be made to appear “soft on 
communism” by Congressional over 
ruling of decisions protecting the 
rights of Communists and alleged 
Communists. 

To the aid of the Southern 
quickly came the professional “secur- 
ity corps”—with Chairman Francis 
Walter of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and Senators 
William Jenner, John Marshall But 
ler, and Styles Bridges at the 
Many who were indifferent to the 
desegregation issue were ready to join 
the assault upon the Court in the 
name of anti-communism. 

A whole raft of bills to overrule 
Supreme Court decisions were in var- 
ious stages of the legislative process 
as Congress raced for adjournment 
the first days of August. The House 
had overwhelmingly passed and sent 
to the Senate bills: 

e To reverse the 
(limiting the federal 
gram to sensitive jobs). 

e To reverse the Mallory deci- 
sion (preventing the use in evi- 
dence of confessions obtained while 


bloc 


helm 


Cole decision 
security pro- 
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n recent Congressional attempts to curb 
and reverse the U.S. Supreme Court. He 
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cratic Action in charge of its civil liber- 
ties and civil rights programs 





federal officers unnecessarily delay 
arraignment). 

e To reverse, by a legal monstros- 
ity called H.R. 3, the Nelson decision 
(keeping states out of the “anti-sub 
versive” field) and a host of other 
decisions preventing state action in 
labor and other areas preempted by 
federal law. 

eTo reverse the long-standing prac 
tice, recently reaffirmed by the Su 
preme Court, of federal judicial re- 
view of state criminal trials by 
habeas corpus. 

In addition, 
ate had under 
reverse the 


both House and Sen 
consideration bills to 
recent passport decisions, 
and the Senate Judiciary Committee 
had reported out the revised Butler 
Jenner Bill which would have re 
versed wholesale the recent. pro-civil 
liberties decisions of the court pro 
tecting witnesses before Congression 
al investigating committees, reassert 
ing the right even of Communists to 
freedom of speech, protecting admis 
sion to the professions from arbitrary 
State action, and barring the states 


from the anti-subversive field 


As August arrived, the Southern 
bloc, led by Senator Richard Russell 
of Georgia, increased the tempo ol 
its demands that the Senate take up 
the Butler-Jenner measure The 
Southerners had no thought that this 
ripper bill could be enacted into law; 
it provided good cover to make piece 
meal overrulings of the Court in 
other areas more palatable. While 
publicly demanding action on the 
Butler-Jenner measure, the Southern 
bloc quietly agreed with Senator 
Johnson that, instead, the Senate 
would consider a three-bill package 

one to the Nelson deci- 
sion, a second to overrule, wholly or 
partially, the Mallory decision, and 
the third to prohibit federal review 
by habeas corpus of state criminal 
trials. Lyndon Johnson's undertaking 
to schedule this three-bill package be- 
fore the Mutual Security Appropria 
tion bill won him the double advan 
tage of enlisting Southern support 
for foreign aid and of putting those 
who might talk at length against the 
anti-Court bills in the position of 
delaying foreign aid. 

The Johnson three-bill package 
had great sales appeal. The Admin- 
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istration favored each of its pro- 
visions. The Southerners could claim 
a triple Court overruling. For the 
liberals Johnson held out the bait 
that the Butler-Jenner bill would be 
shunted aside and only these “minor” 
court overrulers enacted. The let'’s- 
get-tough-with-the-Communists school 
would get the Nelson overruler and 
the states could go back to the in- 
effective game of looking for subver- 
sives. The _let’s-do-something-about- 
law-enforcement school would get 
the Mallory overruler. The habeas 
corpus bill even had the support of 
the Judicial Conference and thus the 
apparent support of Chief Justice 
Warren, although there was a well 
substantiated report that the Chief 
Justice now disapproved the measure. 

For Lyndon Johnson himself, this 
was the perfect package—not only 
could all groups be placated by it, 
but the anti-Court bills could be got- 
ten out of the way in a few hours 
before adjournment without major 
debate or substantial split in Demo- 
cratic ranks. Everybody got some- 
thing—except, of course, the Su- 
preme Court, which would be over- 
ruled three times. 

Time now became the major asset 
of the defenders of the Court. With 
adjournment so near at hand, the 
determined opposition of even a 
small band of liberal Senators might 
possibly prevent enactment of the 
three-bill package or any part of it. 

As the week of August 11 opened, 
there was no secret about Majority 
Leader Johnson’s plan to bring up 
the bill to overrule the Nelson case 
in a matter of hours and then fol- 
low with the rest of his three-bill 
package. In an effort to forestall this 
action, ten liberal Democratic Sen- 
ators led by Humphrey and Douglas 
let Johnson know in no uncertain 
terms that they disapproved his pro- 
posed course of action. They made 
it clear to Johnson that they under- 
stood the strategy of the anti-Court 
group to undermine confidence in 
the Court and that they intended to 
counter with a strong defense of the 
desegregation decisions. Even more 
importantly, they committed them- 
selves to an all-out fight in defense 
of the Court; by so doing they shat- 
tered Johnson’s hope that the three- 
bill package of Court overrulers 
could go through without a time-con- 
suming and party-splitting debate. 
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Johnson hesitated for several days. 
To bring up the bills meant time 
and trouble. But to refuse to bring 
them up meant reneging on the prom- 
ise to the Southern bloc that they 
would have their crack at the Court 
before having to vote on foreign aid. 
Senator Russell, in his own words as 
quoted in the New York Post, “used 
every kind of a poker on Johnson 
I could, cold poker and a hot poker.” 
The week dragged on without action, 
but Russell finally won out; on 
Saturday, August 16, the Senate 
Democratic Policy Committee an- 


nounced that the three-bill package 
had been approved for action before 
adjournment. 


The debate opened Tuesday, Au- 
gust 19, with only five days to go 
before Congress was now definitely 
scheduled to adjourn. In a shift of 
plans, Senator Johnson called up the 
Mallory bill and the big debate was 
on. 

The bill as approved by the House 
completely reversed the Mallory case 
by providing that delays in arraign- 
ment would not render confessions 
inadmissible in federal courts. The 
bill as approved by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee partially reversed 
the Mallory case by providing that 
“reasonable” delays in arraignment 
would not render confessions inad- 
missible. The liberals were in more 
or less agreement that the word “rea- 
sonable” improved the bill, but a 
number feared that even so the bill 
would confuse more than clarify and 
besides the word “reasonable” might 
get lost in conference. Above all the 
liberals were agreed upon the im- 
portance of a thorough defense of 
the Mallory principle that the gov- 
ernment should not be permitted to 
use confessions obtained while fed- 
eral agents were unlawfully delaying 
arraignment. 

As Senators Carroll, Hennings, 
Morse, Cooper, and Javits debated 
this point at length, Johnson became 
more and more apprehensive over the 
time being consumed on a bill ex- 
pected to pass in an hour or so. 
Hopes for Saturday adjournment fad- 
ed. But feelers to Johnson's office 
that he agree to put aside the re- 
mainder of the three-bill package 
in return for an early vote on Mal- 


lory were of no avail. Late Tuesday 
night, the liberal bloc did yield to 
Johnson's entreaties for a vote; the 
Committee amendment inserting the 
word “reasonable’ held by a two-vote 
margin, other amendments failed, 
and the bill passed with some dozen 
liberals and Senator Butler dissenting. 

The original three-bill package was 
now a thing of the past. The liberal 
bloc was fighting it desperately and 
the Southerners were demanding the 
right to vote on much broader bills 
Yielding to this Southern demand 
and knowing he had the votes to 
table the Butler-Jenner measure, 
Johnson brought up a non-contro 
versial bill concerning federal appel 
late procedure and _ immediately 
yielded to Senator Jenner to offer 
his bill as an amendment. After only 
a few hours’ debate Wednesday, 
August 20, Senator Hennings’ mo 
tion to table cafried 49 to 41 in 
mid-afternoon. 

Then came the most dramatic mo- 
ment of the entire debate. Senator 
Douglas rose and obtained the floor. 
He offered an amendment to the 
pending bill for himself and Senators 
Morse and Humphrey that Congress 
express “its full support and approv 
al of the recent, historic decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States holding racial segregation un- 
lawful " Douglas’ purpose was 
two-fold: to force Johnson to aban- 
don the other anti-Court measures 
and to make clear, in his own words, 
that “the real issue is the Supreme 
Court” and this amendment “puts 
that issue out in the open, right here 
on the floor of the Senate.” To those 
who contended that Congress ought 
not approve or disapprove Court de 
cisions, Senator Douglas calmly 
asked: “What have we been doing 
all afternoon?” “This is all part of a 
‘reverse the Court’ campaign,” he 
went on, “which stems largely 
from the earlier decision of the Su 
preme Court in the Brown case...” 
He categorically rejected the idea 
“that we must embark on a one-way 
street; that we should overrule the 
Court, but never support the Court.” 

The Southerners were obviously 
unwilling to see the Douglas amend- 
ment come to a vote and Senator 
Johnson was unwilling to risk the 
possibility of a filibuster. He deftly 
substituted the Nelson overruler as 
the pending business in lieu of the 
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bill then on the floor and the Douglas 
amendment was no longer before the 
Senate. 

What would have happened to the 
now-pending Nelson overruler if the 
Southerners had not 
game is hard to tell. At any rate, Sen 
ator John McClellan promptly ol 
fered H.R. 3 as an amendment to 
the Nelson overruler and the debate 
centered on the broader bill. Late 
Wednesday night, Senator Hennings 
moved to table H.R. 3. To the sur- 
prise of almost everyone, since it was 
generally assumed that Johnson had 
counted the votes before Hennings 
made his move, the motion to table 
was defeated 46 to 39. Senator Carroll 
quickly moved to recommit the en- 
tire bill, but 
even discussion 


sought bigger 
Sy Ss 


any action or 
could take place, 
Johnson hastily adjourned che Sen- 
ate for the night. 


before 


Ihe defeat of the motion to table 
was a blessing in disguise. Had H.R. 
3 been tabled, it would have been 
extremely difficult for the liberals 
to defeat the Nelson overruler. De- 
spite the obvious absurdity of state 
action in the “anti-subversive” field, 
only a few Senators would have been 
willing to risk the “soft-on-Com- 
munism” onus that comes with op- 
position to any bill aimed at 
versives.” But now the issue was 
joined on H.R. 3, not Nelson; since 
H.R. 3 had not been tabled, it had 
to be defeated and the quickest way 
of doing this was recommittal. 

All day Thursday, August 21, the 
battle raged. Labor and many other 
organizations which, up to now, had 
kept out of the fight, went to work 
for recommittal. Senator Johnson la- 
bored feverishly arranging pairs and 
getting agreements from pro-H.R. 3 
Senators to stay off the floor. Some 
he frightened with the possibility of 
the amendment 


“sub- 


Douglas being re 


offered; others he begged for help in 
getting adjournment Saturday. Late 
Thursday night, the motion to recom- 


mit carried by a vote of 41 to 40. 
Johnson turned quickly to the re- 
maining work of the Senate (foreign 
aid, etc.) and the Court fight was 
largely, though not completely, a 
thing of the past. 

Thursday morning, while the battle 
to recommit raged, the bill to over- 
rule the Cole decision and extend the 
federal security program to non-sensi- 
tive jobs broke loose from the Con- 
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ference Committee. This bill would 
have reinstated security screening for 
two million government employees 
engaged in non-security work with all 
the worst practices of the old loyalty 
and security programs. Senators Clark 
and Frank Church had fought this 
provision in conference; early Friday, 
Clark appealed to Senator Johnson 
and to the chairman of the conferees, 
Senator Olin Johnston, not to bring 
this matter before the Senate in its 
final hours and threatened a lengthy 
floor fight. Senator Johnston actually 
did not favor the bill (his Civil Serv- 
ice Committee had strongly 
demned the federal security program 
in 1955); he had only yielded to the 
House conferees in return for other 
concessions. Clark’s appeal was suc- 
cessful; Johnston quietly put the Con- 
ference Report in his pocket and 
nothing more was heard of the bill. 

Only Mallory remained on the Con- 
gressional agenda. On _ Saturday 
Senator Joseph O'Mahoney, chairman 
of the Senate conferees on Mallory, 
agreed to write into the bill that “de- 
lay is to be considered as an element 
in determining the voluntary or in- 
voluntary nature of” confessions. But 
the Mallory case had held that un- 
necessary delay would invalidate con- 
fessions regardless of whether they 
were voluntary or involuntary; the 
Conference proposal was in substance 
the House version overruling the Mal- 
lory principle. 

The Conference Report reached 
the Senate floor in the early hours 
Sunday morning. Senator O'Mahoney 
was determined to get action before 
adjournment and was confident of 
approval by an exhausted Senate 
heading for home. But Senators Car 
roll and Morse were equally deter- 
mined to defend the Mallory princi- 
ple; their desks were piled high with 
books and draft speeches. Senator 
Hennings wrung from O'Mahoney the 


con- 


admission that the language in the 
Conference Report was not in either 
the House or Senate versions of the 
bill and the Vice President, stretching 
things a bit in the interest of adjourn 
ment, sustained Carroll's point of 
order against the Conference Report 
With the Vice President's ruling, the 
shut-out was achieved 
adjourned. 

The end of the 85th Congress did 
not, however, end the battle. A spoke s 
man for Lyndon Johnson, Washing 
ton columnist William S. White, 
promptly attacked Senator Douglas in 
his syndicated column with the 
gestion that Douglas’ 
have the United States Senate express 
its ‘full support and approval’ of the 
Court's decision . is only the other 
the Faubus coin Whit 
equating ol the policeman on the beat 
with the burglar under 
need hardly be taken seriously 


and Congress 


sug 
attempt Lo 


side of 


surve illance 


In the final analysis, the credit for 
the shut-out of the anti-Court 
must go to the liberal bloc. Johnson 
himself did not favor the shut-out; 
but for the liberal bloc he would have 
engineered the passage of the three 
bill package to overrule the Court 
But this should not obscure his great 
service to the Court in obtaining the 
recommittal of the Nelson overrule: 
with H.R. 3 attached to it and thus 
ending this major assault upon the 
Court. 

The supporters of 
the but their viciory is no 
ground for complacency. The nar 
rowness of the margin will only incite 
the opponents of the Court to renew 
their attack; the Court's latest refusal 
to back down at Little Rock 
doubtless fan the flames. One can 
only hope that next time the civil 
rights organizations and the labor 
unions—yes, and the bar associations 
and the law schools—will all recog 
nize that any bill which undermines 
the Court affects the interests of all. 
One can hope, too, that the pro-civil 
rights forces in Congress will recog 
nize that the best defense of the 
Court, and the surest way to end the 
present attack, is by Congressional ac 
tion implementing the desegregation 
decisions. Otherwise the next battle 
for the independence of the Court 
may not fare so well. 


team 


the Court won 


day, 


will 
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the riddle of algeria 


by SIGMUND BECK 


tN ergean TODAY is the scene of what 

is probably the most bizarre mili- 
tary struggle of modern times. The 
anatomy of the Algerian war follows 
no traditional pattern. On the one 
hand, it does not include the familiar 
moving frontiers, anticipated engage- 
ments, and pinpointed objectives. On 
the other, it bears increasingly little 
relation to the hit-or-miss under- 
ground movements ordinarily associ- 
ated with a popular resistance. Even 
the French army officers finally admit 
that their foe is more than a moun- 
tain-ranging rabble, but is, instead, a 
well organized military force, armed 
with modern small arms and trained 
by the best tactical specialists avail- 
able in the Arab world. 

The Algerian military pattern is 
dictated primarily by the geography 
and population distribution of the 
country. The popular image of Al- 
geria and North Africa pictures a vast 
desert sweeping up to the very shores 
of the Mediterranean. In reality, Al- 
geria is divided into two major 
geographical regions: the south, the 
fabled Sahara, which supports a popu- 
lation of perhaps 500,000, and a 
northern strip about 200 to 250 miles 
wide bordering the Mediterranean 
Coast. 

Northern Algeria is a series of 
plains and low lying mountains, in 
many areas heavily forested, and near- 
ly everywhere capable of supporting 
life. Its population includes more 
than eight million Moslems and one 
million Europeans. Over the years 
the European settlers have acquired 
the major portion of the plains areas, 
largely by means of legitimate pur- 
chase, leaving the hillsides and nar- 
row valleys to the rapidly growing 
Moslem population. The more rugged 
mountain areas remain a no man’s 
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land of dense brush, and it is in these 
mountains that the nationalist army 
has made its stand. The fellagah or 
FLN (National Liberation Front) 
troops make their way to the French 
military targets in the plains and val- 
leys under cover of darkness and then 
retire to their remote retreats through 
forests and brush impassable to all 
but those thoroughly familiar with 
the region. What the war has become, 
therefore, is not the traditional hori- 
zontal fighting, back and forth across 
open territory, but a vertical battle, 
in which the FLN holds the upper 
mountain areas, the French control 
the plains and valleys, with a 
frightened and torn Moslem popula- 
tion in the middle. 

The French claim they have 400,000 
troops in Algeria, and that their op- 
ponents number 50,000, only half of 
whom are regulars. The FLN offers 
a figure of 600,000 for the French 
army, 130,000 for their own. Both the 
French and FLN offer guided tours 
to visiting correspondents complete 
with cheering Moslem partisans. The 
French claim that only five per cént 
of the Moslem Algerians support the 
nationalists; the FLN claims 95 per 
cent. The French say that desertions 
and blockades have reduced the FLN 
to near the breaking point; the FLN 
says it is getting stronger all the time. 
If the casualty lists offered by either 
side approximated the truth, the two 
opposing armies would long ago have 
been nearly exterminated. The ordi- 
nary exaggerations of war have been 
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transformed into whole systems of un- 
truths, and the best that foreign ob- 
servers can do is hear what each force 
has to say and somehow weigh out 
their own conclusions. 

Typical of the great unknowns is 
what is happening in the region of the 
Cunisian frontier. One of the major 
problems of the French has been the 
flow of arms across the Tunisian bor 
der, arms financed by funds from 
every Moslem country, purchased in 
the Mediterranean and Eastern Euro 
pean arms market and shipped to the 
rebels from receiving ports in Egypt 
via the Lybian desert in Lybian and 
Tunisian trucks. Tunisia is 
resting place and training area for the 
FLN troops, who, most foreign ob 
servers feel, are more powerful than 
the Tunisian army itself. 

The French answer has been to 
erect a barricade along the railroad 
running south from the port of Bone 
to the terminal of Tebessa. The baz 
ricade consists of three rows of barbed 
wire, one of which is electrified, 
along each side.of the track, with a 
military post situated every few miles 
Armored trains run back and forth 
on the railroad, ready to rush to any 
spot where either a radar system or a 
cut electric wire announces that the 
rebels have made a crossing 


also a 


Ihe French say that the “Morice 
Line,” named after the former de 
fense minister, Andre Morice, who 
invented it, is all but completely 
effective. The rebels claim that by 
cutting the line simultaneously in 
several places, or by simple digging 
or crossing over, they can maneuve1 
as though there were no barricade at 
all. No outside observer really knows 
what is going on. 

Nor does anyone know what is actu 
ally happening in the so-called “inter 
dit areas” between the barricade and 
the frontier, in which the French ad 
mit that stray persons are 
sight. The French say that all they 
have done is relocate the population 
into protection centers to keep them 
out of the line of action and to pre 
vent their giving support to the na- 
tionalist troops. FLN press officers 
hold that the French methods have 
been far less painstaking, and that, 
instead, large numbers of the popu- 
lation have been massacred to clear 


shot o1 
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the way for French military action 
rhere is probably some truth in both 
stories; but, again, no one knows the 
whole answet 

One fact is certain: Eastern Algeria 
pours forth huge numbers of Moslem 
More than 100,000 are in 
Tunisia alone, where the 
ernment has undertaken a large-scale 
United Nations 
Countless others are in calm- 
Algeria proper, living in 
houses in 


refugees 


US. gov- 


feeding program at 
request 
er areas ol 
makeshift the sprawling 
bidonvilles, cities built of water cans 
that surround 

It would be 


urban 
unfair, 


every area 


however, to 


leave the impression that Algeria is 
a panorama of fleeing peoples. The 


areas of population movement are in 
the regions of FLN strength and thus 
of most intense fighting; elsewhere 
the Algerian dislocation is not prima- 
rily geographical but psychological. 
Ihe French fully realize that were 
it not for the support granted the 
FLN army by the Moslem population 
the fighting would 
ended. 


long since have 

Although the nationalists re 
guns and ammunition from 
their two basic needs—food 
and information—come from the lo- 
cal population. Similarly, the only 
French chance for undercutting the 
mountain-based bands is through in- 
formation and support provided by 
the local populace—information the 
French are determined to obtain by 
any means, including torture. 

Thus, while the spectacular fea 
tures of the conflict are the daily 
encounters between French and na- 
tionalist troops, the real battle in Al 
geria is for the support of the Moslem 
people, necessary to a victory for 
either side. An entire population is 
being pushed and pulled from two 
directions, often simultaneously, by a 
combination of psychological and 
physical persuasion—by forces which 
both claim, each with a portion of 
truth, to represent the best interests 
of Algeria and its people. 

Initial success in the struggle for 
mass support was gained by the na- 
tionalists. —The outbreak of the revo- 
lution, October 31, 1954, came as an 
absolute surprise to the French, and 
almost overnight a parallel adminis- 
trative machine was formed in the 
Moslem community, complete with 
judges, police, draft boards, and the 
entire battery of functionaries and 
services offered by modern govern- 


ceive 
abroad, 
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ment. The FLN has on occasion gone 
so far as to establish a system of regis- 
tering births and deaths and making 
payments of social security and old 
age pensions. The effect was, and to 
extent remains, a dumbfound- 
ing duplication of civil functions. 
Nationalist tax collectors still make 
their rounds even in the large cities 
and areas ostensibly under complete 
French control. The Algerian Mos- 
lem, caught in the middle, pays his 
French taxes, his FLN taxes, and 
money to “free lance” posers who 
work for the FLN and have found, in 
the atmosphere of fear, a windfall 
business. 


some 


Even in Paris, the police have dis- 
FLN law courts complete 
executioners; and FLN agents, 
using bombs and machine guns, daily 
“take care” of recalcitrant Algerians 
all over France. 


covered 
with 


When the French realized they 
might lose Algeria almost by default, 
they devised their present system of 
“pacification,” i.e., a broad program 
for gaining the allegiance of the Mos- 
lem population. The main agents of 
the pacification have been the 750 
army SAS (Special Administrative 
Section) units scattered throughout 
Algeria. A typical SAS unit is headed 
by a French army captain, who is ab 
solute the region under his 
control. In addition to one or two 
soldiers as administrative assistants, 
his staff includes a nurse; several ci- 
vilian employees who take the census 
and register births and deaths; an 
Arabic or Berber speaking assistant 
who acts as judge for settling civil 
youth monitors—Moslems 
trained at a special school in Southern 
France—who organize “teen-age” ac- 
tivities; instructors who assume the 
job of primary education; and an 
army garrison to protect against FLN 
attacks. 


boss of 


disputes; 


Around many of these units are 
clustered hundreds—often thousands 
—of makeshift or even permanent 
homes belonging to small farmers 
who have either been driven or led 
out of the nationalist dominated hill- 
sides. Thus, the SAS units have be- 
come, in effect, small cities, with 
shops, taxi-cabs, and occasionally lit- 
tle mosques. 

The most important role of the 


SAS, from the French point of view, 
is as the operating arm of the army’s 
fifth the office of psycho 
logical Even the great ma- 
jority of the Moslem population, who 
still live in their homes, ar 
attracted from time to time to the 
units to receive medical aid, to regis 
ter their children in school, to watch 
free movies—and thus are 
French propaganda efforts 


bureau, 
action 


own 


ope n to 


The French are enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of persuading the 
Moslems to accept the French politi 
cal view, and the chief of the fifth 
bureau, Colonel Charles Lacheroy, 
also spokesman for General Salan and 
the country’s high censor 
one of the 


has become 
known of the “colo 
nels” who have completely taken over 
the Algerian administrative machine 

In Algiers I had a long talk with 
Lacheroy and on the 
his comments and a 


best 


basis of both 
first-hand 
of the psychological machine in a 
tion, | would judge that the methods 


employed seem far from having suf 
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ficient potential force to counter 
the FLN’s simple idea of self-re- 
spect through national identity and 
independence. 

The French action 
operates on a whole series of shaky 
premises. The first is that the Alger- 
ian Moslems support the FLN out of 
sheer fright. True, like most revolu 
tionary movements the FLN is pri 
marily comprised of intellectuals, 
bourgeoisie, and comparatively en- 
lightened youth. The vast majority 
of the illiterate Algerian population 
probably has insufficient political 
sophistication to understand fully 
what is happening. But it seems un 
likely that the 25 or 50 or 100 thous 
and fellagah troops could force sup- 
port not granted to the equally 
terrorist and far more numerous 
French. 

The second shaky premise in the 
French position is that those Alge 
rians who know what it means want 
“integration” at all. The army likes 
the “integration” slogan because it is 
the opposite of the catch-word “inde 
pendence” and thus plays along with 
the Algerian Europeans who see com 
plete integration into France as the 
only way to save their privileges as 
French citizens in an essentially Mos 
‘em country. 

The final shaky premise is that 
French army officers can promote 
the same sense of rapport with the 
Moslems as can the men of the 
FLN. I wandered through the Mos 
lem quarter of Constantine with a 
uniformed French captain, and while 
he appeared on good relations with 
the inhabitants and spoke their 
language, the six-foot Frenchman was 
always “Mon Capitain,” representa- 


psychological 


tive of another people and another 
land. The French explain that the 
military, as essentially outsiders to 
the Algerian European-Moslem con 
flict, inspire a confidence. 
But it seems reasonable that an even 
stronger confidence 
with the agents of the FLN, who are 
their own people. 


sense of 


would be felt 


On a slightly different level is the 
so-called “spirit of May 13,” the spirit 
engendered by the revolt organized 
by the army and the “grand colons’ 
against the French political system. 
Stuck with their slogan, integration, 
the Europeans have devised activities 
like the Algiers center run by the 
wife of paratrooper General Massu, 
where veiled Moslem women are sup 
posedly helped out of the Middl 
\ges into the modern era. But ali the 
integration effort comes from one di 
rection, and the leaders, like Madame 
Massu, are people who a year 
never gave a second thought to the 
Moslems or their condition. 

Both sides run offensives and coun 
ter-offensives on a psychological as 
well as military level. The FLN an 
to the “pacification” program 
was a series of strikes and terrorist 
bombings, mainly in the capital city 
of Algiers. The resulting “Battle of 
Algiers” was won by the French, and 
the city today presents a peacetime 
calm with crowded cafes and avenues 
while subsequent strike attempts have 
been almost completely blocked 
These strikes, of businesses, em- 
ployees, and students, put the Alge- 
rian Moslems on the spot, 
refusal to co-operate may cause FLN 
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since 


reprisals, while following the strike 
order brands them as revolutionaries 
in the eyes of the French. 

A further 
began with May 
the visits of de Gaulle 


French offensive, which 
13, was climaxed by 
amid acclaim 
from the Moslems realistic enough to 
convince the Andre Mal 
raux. The FLN response was to bring 
the war to France 


fire to oil refineries, blowing up other 


observant 


itself by setting 
installations, and shooting policemen 
The French, in turn, be 
Moslems 


the. seizure of 


at random 


gan rounding up Algerian 
in France and, with 
France-Observate uM? 


censorship 


reinstated the 
supposed \ dropped by 


the new regime. In each case, the re 
further 


and a silencing of the 


sult was hardening of the 
extremes 
moderates 
Many 
Algerian 
French oppression comp irable to that 
The 


comparison just does not hold. The 
Algerian French-speaking population 


commentators picture the 


Moslems as victims of a 


of the Negroes of rural Georgia 


does practice a form of racism, but 
entirely unlike anything traditional] 
familiar to Americans. 


In certain } 


as housing education, and job oppor 


important areas, su 


tunities, discrimination is practically 
The 


Algiers have 


non-existent finest suburbs in 
Oran Moslems 
Europeans living side by side 
the government 
housing 


and ind 
as ilo 
sponsored low-cost 


proyec ts, where apartme nts 


are just as coveted by the so-called 
“petits blancs’ as by the city dwelling 
Khabylies, Arabs, or Mozabites 


Discrimination has rarely 
problem in Algerian schools, where 
European and Moslem students have 
always studied together, often under 
Moslem teachers. Many of the more 
fashionable Moslems even emulate 
their French counterparts and send 
their children to Catholic private 
schools. 


been a 


As for employment, in a nation 
where trained personnel is at a pre 
mium, educated—or as the French 
would put it, evolved—Moslems are 
more than welcome. And on slightly 
lower levels as well, Moslem taxi 
drivers, waiters, and factory workers 
face little problem because of not 
being European if they are willing to 
accept European standards. 

The attitude of the Algerian Euro 
peans toward the Algerian Moslems 
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is one of cultural superiority rather 
than true the latter in its 
classical a feeling of genet 
difference—is completely alien to the 
French tradition. 

French farmers proudly boast that 
they are much more proficient in 
agricultural technique than Moslem 
neighbors farming the same land. 
French employers bemoan the fact 
that their Moslem employes simply 
do not understand European notions 
of efficiency. Frenchmen think of 
Moslem women as just one cut above 
savages. And European after Euro 
pean explained to me, echoing 
Kipling and Colonel Blimp, “The 
trouble with Americans is that 
you just don’t understand the Mos- 
lems. They're not like us, they 
don't think like us. They live in the 
Middle Ages, what we have to 
do is evolve our level of 
civilization.” 

The 


racism; 
sense 


you 


and 
them to 


that only those Mos 
lems “evolved” to the level of work 
ing in the European community, 
following its laws of marriage and 
divorce, or graduates of its educa 
tional system, are culturally qualified 
to be full citizens on an equal footing 
with the European Algerians. 


idea is 


What the French have failed to 
comprehend is that the Algerian Mos- 
lems are not French and see no reason 
why they should have to embrace 
foreign standards to be citizens in 
their own country. Moreover, since 
the French had always left the rural 
areas to their own devices, and with 
few exceptions had established schools 
and administrative systems only in the 
urban section, the Algerian Moslems, 
largely illiterate in both French and 
Arabic, and tied to their old tradi 
tions, had no opportunity to rise to 
French citizenship even if they had 
wanted. 

Among the great ironies of the AI- 
gerian story is that it is just those 
Moslems who have been eligible for 
full French citizenship who are the 
backbone of the independence move- 
ment. As one Frenchman graphic- 
ally put it, “Here we were telling 
these people all about our great revo- 
lution and liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, so they got it into their heads 
that maybe the French tradition was 
a good thing after all and wanted 
some of it for themselves.” 
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What the Algerian nationalists 
have done is adopt the French politi 
cal mythology and French impased 
geographical boundaries as their own 
and, in the process of learning Euro 
pean ways, even the custom of seeing 
history to one’s own advantage, have 
turned their newly learned 
against their former mentors 

The between France and A\l- 
geria are much more than a common 
political doctrine. While the “inte- 
grationist” argument that “the Medi 
terranean France as the 
is to Paris” is clearly ridiculous, as is 
the political fiction that Algeria is 
just another French department, only 
the most shortsighted nationalist can 
deny the very real links between the 
two nations 

More than 406,000 Algerians are 
today working in France and regu 
larly sending home money 


views 


ties 


is to Seine 


which is 
the primary support of an estimated 
two million persons in Algeria. The 
French government pays an annual 
subsidy of more than $200 million to 
the permanently unbalanced Alge- 
rian budget. A common customs fron 
tier with France is of mutual benefit 
to the two nations, as will be the 
highly touted Algerian oil, which can 


be sold only in the protected French 
market as its price is well above that 
of Middle East oil. 


France has, therefore, brought a 
European economy and European 
civilization to Algeria, whose educat 
ed Moslems prefer speaking in French 
rather than in the local Berber or 
Arabic patois. Apart from possibly 
much more richly endowed Morocco, 
Algeria today has the highest stand 
ard of living of the Arab world, and 
its system of railroads, airports, and 
dams approaches a European or 
American level. 


In return, Algeria has given France 


an outlet for its pioneering spirit, as 
America once did for all of Europe 
Ihe Frenchman of Algeria has a pet 
sonality entirely that 
of his European counterpart. In gen 
eral, he 


different from 


is more open, more frit ndly 
less sophisti ated, and more violent 

Even the nationalists admit that 
independent Algeria must maintain 
strong ties with France. And they say 
it in excellent French, often in Paris 
itself, many of their children 
are students in French 


where 
boarding 
schools. 
What 


mands is 


Moslem element de 
French recognition of the 
dignity of the Algerian Moslem popu 
lation. They want equality not just 
for their intellectuals, high fun 
tionaries, or wealthy businessmen but 


every 


few 


for the entire Algerian people 


While France has slowly 
recognize this, it is the old story o 
too little, too late. And the lack of a 
sufficiently rapid evolution allowed 
the situation to give way to a violent 
and terrorist revolution. I remembe 
well the conversation I had in Pari 
with a young Algerian Moslem inte! 
lectual after the late August wave ol 
FLN terrorism in France. My friend 
was openly hurt and confused 

“There is no reason for my 


come to 


' 


peop 
and the French people to be at 
are. We 
nationalism isn’t the same as 
the xenophobic Nasser. We recogniz 
that the France of Salan 
and de Serigny is also the France ol 
Voltaire, Montaigne, and 
Delacroix. France has given us mucl 

even nationalism. Not all ol 
us are for independence. Some of 
us are for federation, others for con 
federation, others for integration 
But in a state of war there are no 
moderates; everyone is pushed or 
pulled to extremes.” 

Peace can come only with negotia 
tions. Negotiations can come only 
with a cease-fire in Algeria. The FLN 
demands recognition of the principle 
of Algerian independence before a 
cease-fire. The French say it can 
come only after elections allow the 
Algerian people themselves to decide 
the issue of independence. The FLN 
replies that all French elections are 
dishonest. 

And the war drags on. 


wal 
Qu 


that ol 


as we are too close 


Soustelle, 


Camus 


our 
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Notes on Election Sentiment in the Corn Belt 
And a Curious Campaign in Oregon 


The Corn Belt 


Heads Democratic 
by DONALD R. MURPHY 


e™ VOTERS in the corn belt have 
been the victims of political 
schizophrenia since 1952. They want 
passionately to support the party that 
will keep the United States out of 
war. They also want to support the 
party that seems more likely to do 
something helpful about farm in- 
come. But how do you vote for Re- 
publicans and Democrats at the same 
time? 

In 1952—and to some extent in 
1956—the GOP was classed by most 
corn belt farmers as the party of 
peace. In the same years farmers gave 
the edge to the Democrats on farm 
issues. 

The 1952 election was a landslide 
for peace. Many farmers who dis- 
trusted Republicans on farm issues 
nevertheless voted for Eisenhower 
and an end to war in Korea. The 
same split was present in 1956. But 
the pressures were different. More 
farmers had doubts about the GOP as 
an angel of peace. More were wor- 
ried about farm income. 

Take Wisconsin and Iowa as ex- 
amples. In Wisconsin, in 1952, Eisen- 
hower got 66 per cent of the farm 
vote. In 1956, his share shrank to 55 
per cent. In Iowa, Ike got 68 per cent 
of the farm vote jm 1952. But in 1956, 
his vote dropped to 53 per cent. 

What happened between 1952 and 
1956? Plainly Iowa and Wisconsin 
farmers became less ,worried about 

> 
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war, more worried about farm in- 
come. From 1952 to 1956, per capita 
income from farming went down 
steadily, in spite of record migrations 
from farm to city. So in 1956, al- 
though Eisenhower carried the farm 
districts by a narrow margin, other 
Republican candidates did less well. 
Iowa, for instance, elected a Demo- 
cratic governor. 


The trend in farm voting recorded 
in the 1956 elections seems to be con 
tinuing in 1958, according to pre- 
election polls among Wisconsin and 
Iowa farm voters, who are fairly repre- 
sentative of the farm vote in other 
corn belt states. 


Opinion polls were taken among 
farm people by two farm papers, the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Iowa's 
Wallaces Farmer, in an attempt to 
determine how attitudes on such is- 
sues as preventing war and raising 
farm income are affecting farm vot- 
ing today. Both polls have reflected 
farm opinion in their states with a 
fair degree of accuracy for two 
decades. 


Farmers in these two states con- 
tinue to feel strongly about “prevent- 
ing war.” They give this subject first 
place among national problems. Of 
Wisconsin farmers, 55 per cent named 
“preventing war’ as the most impor- 
tant problem. Among Iowa farmers, 
57 per cent voted that way. 


Other issues seem to get less at- 
tention. Seven national problems were 
put up to Wisconsin farmers. Their 
vote for first place came out like this: 


Preventing war 
Raising farm income 


Getting rid of corruption 

in government 1] 
Maintaining strong 

national defenses 10 
Improving schools 4 
Relieving unemployment 

in cities 
Dealing with racial 

segregation l 
The strong vote for “preventing 
war” in both looks as if the 
party with the better olive branch 
should win, but which party is that? 
Look at the vote among Iowa farm 
women in 1956 and 1958 on “which 
party, Republican or Democratic, do 
think is likely to do the better 
job of preventing war?” 


States 


you 


1956 
Republicans better 53% 38% 
Democrats better 6 13 
No difference 32 28 
Undecided 9 21 


1958 


Republicans still lead on this issue, 
but their margin has been cut down 
The big question, however, is this: Is 
a mildly favorable attitude 
the GOP on this issue being turned 
into votes? 


toward 


In lowa, a poll was taken of all 
farm people (both men and women 
on Republican and Democratic can 
didates for the U.S. House of Repre 
sentatives. Then those 


who gave 
“preventing war” first pla 


among 
national problems were sorted out 
lined 
voting for U.S 


These peace-conscious voters 
up like this in 


Representatives: 


Republican candidates 43% 
Democratic candidates 44 
Undecided 13 


These scores are almost the same 
as the vote by farm people who did 
not pick “preventing war” as a major 
issue. It makes you wonder how 
seriously the war issue is being taken 
this year. 

For another check on the political 
importance of “preventing war” as an 
issue, look at the campaign for Sen- 
ator in Wisconsin, where Democratic 
incumbent Senator William Prox- 
mire is running against former Su- 
preme Court Justice Roland Jf. 
Steinle. The farm people who voted 
for “preventing war” as a major issue 
also voted like this on Senator in an 


August poll: 
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Steinle (Rep.) 
Proxmire (Dem.) e 
Undecided ..... <i ateieasnac 


This gives Republican Steinle only 
a few more votes than he got among 
farmers who did not pick “preventing 
war” as a major issue. 

“Raising farm income” is an issue 
of importance in both Iowa and Wis- 
consin, although it is not named as so 
important a problem as “preventing 
war.” Yet it may be influencing more 
votes in the election. On “raising 
farm income,” Wisconsin farm people 
rank the two parties like this: 


Republicans better 
Democrats better — 
No difference 24 
Undecided : 13 


9% 


lowa farm people show a similar 
preference for the Democrats on the 
farm issue. Why is this? 

In lowa, hog prices are good. In- 
come is up over last year. Yet farmers 
see trouble ahead. Record-breaking 
feed surpluses are on hand. This feed 
will be turned into livestock sooner or 
later. With hogs, it is probably soon- 
er. The fall pig crop in Iowa is esti- 
mated at 20 per cent more than last 
year. Many farmers see a probable 
collapse of hog prices in 1959 and are 
sure they'll get no help from Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
and his party 

In Wisconsin, dairy supports are 
lower than several years ago; costs 
are up; there are threats of a further 
cut in supports. Dairy farmers in Wis- 
consin are voting more strongly 
Democratic this year than farmers 
who are not dairymen. 

In varying degree, these attitudes 
are echoed all over the corn belt. 
Minnesota dairymen are moving to- 
ward the Democrats, as shown by sur- 
veys made by the Minneapolis 
Tribune. In other corn belt states it 
seems likely that hog men and dairy- 
men will share to a degree the 
sentiments of those in Iowa and 
Wisconsin. 

How do farm people who regard 
“raising farm income” as the major 
issue vote? Take the Wisconsin poll 
on Senator: 


Steinle (Rep.) 
Proxmire (Dem.) 
Undecided 


There is another way of checking 
the political importance of the two 
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issues, “preventing war” and “raising 
farm income.” The Wisconsin farm 
people who picked “preventing war” 
as the top issue, and who also said 
the Republicans would do the better 
job for peace, voted for Senator as 
follows: 


Steinle (Rep.) 
Proxmire (Dem.) 
Undecided 


Judge Steinle apparently got some 
help from this group. But compare 
this to the vote by farmers who put 
“raising farm income” in first place 
and who also said the Democrats 
would do the better job of helping: 


Steinle (Rep.) . 3% 


Proxmire (Dem.) ....86 
dl 


Undecided 


It looks as if the farm issue is doing 
the Democratic candidate more good 
than the war issue is doing the Re- 
publican candidate. Republican can- 
didates in both Iowa and Wisconsin 
seem unable to cash in on Ike's pres- 
tige as an angel of peace. But the 
Democrats do seem able to pick up 
votes on the unpopularity of the Ad- 
ministration’s farm program. 

As things stood recently, Demo- 
cratic candidates seemed to have the 
edge in farm districts in the corn belt. 
A comparison with summer farm 
polls in 1956 bears this out. 

In Iowa, in the summer of 1956, 
the successful Democratic candidate 
for Governor, Herschel C. Loveless, 
had 29 per cent of the farm vote. At 
the same time in 1958, Governor 
Loveless had 56 per cent of the farm 
vote. Democratic candidates for the 
U.S. House of Representatives had 30 
per cent of the lowa farm vote in 
1956. In 1958, the Democratic per- 
centage was 43 per cent. 

In Wisconsin, in 1956, Republi- 
can Senator Wiley was running far 
ahead of his Democratic opponent. 
In 1958, Democratic Senator Prox- 
mire has about the same margin over 
his Republican opponent. 

But even if the farmers are shifting 
toward the Democrats, the farm vote 
doesn’t control the so-called “farm 
states.” Farmers don’t have as many 
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votes as they used to. In Iowa, farm 
people make up only om fourth of 
the voters. In Wisconsin, the farm 
percentage is even less. Often the 
farm vote does not even control 
“farm counties.” In Wisconsin, 
and many other states, a so-called 
“farm county” may go 60 per cent 
Democratic in the farm precincts and 
60 per cent Republican in the small 
towns. Usually in a Democratic 
farm voters and city voters—some 
what to the surprise of both—find 
themselves voting together for Demo 
crats while the small 
heavily Republican. 


lowa, 


year, 


towns vote 


How the farm vote finally goes on 
November 4 will be determined in 
part by how the major issues look 
then. If farm income is the big issue, 
look for Democratic gains in the corn 
belt. 


Oregon: Scene of 
Strange Campaign 
by RALPH FRIEDMAN 


ge STRANGEST election campaign of 
the year is being staged in Ore 
gon, where Republican Secretary of 
State Mark Hatfield, the handsomest 
and most ambitious politician Ore 
gon has known in decades, is seeking 
to wrest the governorship from 
slangy, fast-talking Robert “Bob” 
Holmes, the Democratic incumbent. 

Nowhere else in the United States 
has the Republican Party taken as 
many heavy blows in the past four 
years as in Oregon. Since 1954 the 
Democrats have taken both U.S 
Senate seats and three of the state's 
four Congressional seats, won the 
governorship and the office of at 
torney general, and captured control 
of the legislature. 

The Republican Party in Oregon 
is clearly in a demoralized and des- 
perate condition. Yet, in the face ot 
GOP disintegration and Democratic 
power, some astute observers on the 
scene believe that the next governor 
might well be 36-year-old Mark Hat 
field—a Republican. His platform of 
God, Mother, and Home may be too 
much for dazed Oregonians, still 
stunned by an economic tremor that 
has wiped out many thousands of 
jobs, to turn down. The fighting 
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Democratic rank-and-file spirit, which 
carried Richard L. Neuberger in 
1954 and Wayne Morse in 1956 to 
sensational Senate victories, is being 
lulled by Hatfield’s refusal to raise 
sharp questions, and by his strategy 
of waging a campaign designed to 
convince the voters that he is closer 
to Heaven than is Governor Holmes. 

The Mark Hatfield story is an 
Horatio Alger-Prince Charming tale 
that has left Oregon breathless. The 
son of a railroad blacksmith, Hatfield 
worked his way through Willamette 
University, receiving a _ bachelor’s 
degree in political science in 1943. 
He entered the U.S. Navy, served 31 
months, during which he saw action 
at Iwo Jima and Okinawa, and was 
discharged an officer. 


After the war, Hatfield returned 


to Willamette for a year of law, then 
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moved on to Stanford for a master’s 
degree. He returned to Willamette 
as an instructor and soon became 
dean of students and associate pro 
fessor of political science. He was 
immensely popular in the community 
as well as on the campus. 

In 1950, at the age of 28, Hatfield 
entered politics and was handily 
elected state representative from 
Marion County. Reelection in 1952 
was won even more easily. When he 
filed for state senator, in 1956, the 
Democrats refused to contest the 
election. 


One of Hatfield’s proudest boasts 
is that he was the first person in the 
nation to circulate a petition urging 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to run for 
President on the Republican ticket. 
In 1952 he was executive secretary 
of Oregon Citizens for Eisenhower, 
and still calls himself an “Eisenhowe1 
Republican.” Both in 1952 and 1956 
he was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention. 

Hatfield’s associates, a breezy, cas- 
ual, but earnest group of young men, 
readily admit that a Hatfield time- 
table in politics had been developed 
even before Hatfield was elected to 
the state senate. By 1956 he was ready 
to try for secretary of state against 
State Senator Monroe Sweetland, 
long a distinguished leader of the 
Democratic Party. 

That was the year Wayne Morse 
rubbed the White House nose in the 
Oregon dirt by decisively trouncing 
former Governor McKay, who had 
been shorn of his Cabinet post and 
sent home to oust Morse from the 
Senate. Only one Republican—Con- 
gressman Walter Norblad—was re- 
turned to Washington. And only two 
Republicans won statewide posts. 
One was Treasurer Sig Unander, 
whom the GOP immediately counted 
upon as its next gubernatorial nom- 
inee. The other was Mark Hatfield. 

The Hatfield timetable called for 
him to exploit the office of secretary 
of state for the fullest measure of 
publicity, and in 1960 seek to unseat 
Senator Neuberger. The state expect- 
ed Treasurer Sig Unander to be the 
GOP candidate for governor this 
year. But knowing Hatfield’s ambi- 
tions, newsmen queried him about 
his 1958 election intentions. On No- 


vember 19, 1957, he replied: “Al- 
though there have been other names 
under discussion. I have generally 
assumed Mr. Unander would enter 
the primary contest for governor. If 
he does so, I cannot now conceive of 
circumstances under which I would 
enter that seck any other of 
fice in 1958.” Yet in comfortable time 
before the primary Hatfield an- 
nounced his candidacy. The act was 
instantly attacked by the Unander 

: stab in the back.” 


race ol 


forces as “a 
Unander himself has since publicly 
forgiven Hatfield, but some of 
Unander’s supporters still have steam 
in their anger. 

Liberal Democrats and some GOP 
friends of public power are con 
vinced that Hatfield was persuaded 
to run by the private power interests, 
which have chafed Holmes’ 
conservationist administration 


unde1 
and 
who wanted a winner. It seems more 
than coincidence that the supposedly 
conservative Sig Unander had as 
chairman of his committee Oregon's 
outstanding Republican, the liberal 
Charles A. Sprague, whose position 
on power and natural resources 
closely approximates that of the 
Democrats. On the other hand, 
the campaign of Hatfield, who calls 
himself a “known liberal,” and has 
a generally liberal record, led 
by Elmo Smith, a bitter foe of 
public power and one of Oregon's 
arch-reactionaries. 

“Everybody knows Hatfield is the 
most pro-labor Republican in the 
state,” Travis Cross, Hatfield’s ad 
ministrative assistant, told me. “But 
dyed-in-the-wool conservatives all 
around the state begged him to run 
and pledged their support to him. 
That's how popular Mark is.” 

There is no question of Hatfield's 
popularity. He registered by the 
petition method, instead of filing, 
gaining some excellent free pub- 
licity. He received the highest num- 
ber of individual contributions ever 
given a candidate in a _ primary. 
And Hatfield-for-Governor commit- 
tees, sparked and sometimes wholly 
manned by women, sprang up as 
fast and thick as wildflowers on the 
slopes of Mt. Hood. 

In the primary, Hatfield had 
two formidable opponents, Unander 
and State Senator Warren Gill. 
He not only defeated both decisive- 
ly, but swept every one of the 


was 
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state’s 36 counties 
performance. 


It was a stunning 


Hatfield is as voluble as he is in- 
defatigable. In 1957 he gave 118 full 
length speeches and 255 “short talks.” 
Billy Graham ol 


devotes 


Oregon's 
Hattield sizeable 
his speeches to the powers of the Al 
mighty and to the services he has 
rendered Him. Keith Skelton, Con 
gressman Porter's law partner, says 
bitterly: “Hattie ld acts as if he has 
on God.” Travis Cross lets 
it be widely known that Hatfield has 
been moderator of Salem's First Bap 
tist Church for three terms. 


politic a 
portions ot 


a cornel 


Part of Hatfield's platform time is 
also taken up in praising the noble 
qualities of mothers and lauding the 
virtues of Christian home life. God, 
Mother, and Home are three topics 
he never tires of-——especially in 1958. 
For it is difficult for a man with a 
liberal voting record to make a case 
against a Democratic administration 
of the nation’s 


in one liberal 


states 


most 


Hatfield's greatest appeal has been 
to the young, idealistic voters and 
to women of all ages. The new voters 
are enraptured by his high-sounding 
platitudes, inspirationally delivered, 
and his Sir Galahad demeanor. As 
for the women—the young fall in 
love with him and the old want to 
mother him. A Medford Democrat 
told me: “It’s almost impossible to 
convince the women that Hatfield 
isn’t entered in a beauty contest. 
They Mark for anything he 
wants to be.” 

Thus far, Hatfield's criticisms of 
the Holmes administration have been 
minor. He charges Holmes with “go 
ing too slow,” but does not detail the 
statement. He has taken a position 
against compulsory automobile insur 
ance, which Holmes endorses. And he 
has caviled at Holmes for having 
commuted the death sentences of two 
prisoners. 

It does not seem likely that any of 
the issues will excite the populace. 
Indeed, Hatfield's board of strategy 
has sought to exploit his July mar- 
riage far more than it has concen- 
trated upon any issue. “The timing of 
the wedding was worth five thousand 
votes,” an active Hatfield worker 
told me. 

To Governor Holmes, the issues 
of the campaign are the problems 
facing Oregon 


want 


The first is economic: 
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Mauldin in The St. Lou 


“Gee, If Only We 
Could Have Closed the Courts” 


“We inherited an Eisenhower-built 
recession. We have got to develop 
Oregon economically.” 

Second is the tax problem—in- 
come versus sales tax. Holmes is op 
posed to saddling Oregon with a 
sales tax. So is Hatfield. But Hatfield 
has taken the tack that the Demo- 
crats ought frankly to put their views 
before the public, in utter disregard 
of the fact that the Democrats are 
as open about their thoughts as it 
is possible to be. Hatfield hopes to 
gain votes by inferring that the Dem- 
ocrats do not let the people know 
precisely where they stand, while he 
carries on a “we-must-all-work-togeth- 
er” campaign, lifted above the polit 
ical arena by God, Mother, and 
Home. 

One basic problem that vexes Ore 
gon is the freight rate situation. 
“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has permitted 14 or 15 increases 
in freight rates in the last 10 years, 
a total of 125 per cent,” Holmes told 
me. “This blights our economy.” Hat- 
field has not spoken out on this 
issue, but it is impossible to see how 
he could disagree with Holmes. — 

Governor Holmes also wants. to dis- 
solve the board of control, unique in 


Here the 


alfairs ol 


Oregon among all 
board, which directs the 
buildings and institutions, is 
posed of the governor, the secretary 
of state, and the state treasurer. Thus, 
in,a Democratic administration, the 
Republicans rule in a vital area 
“It's an 
complains Holmes 


states 


com 


unwieldy instrument,” 
“Hatfield makes 
much about it but when he was teach 
ing political science he spoke against 
the board of control, and as a le 
joined in a bill to do ; 


Hattield 


has made more 


vis 
lator he 
with it.” counters th 
ViISItS to State institu 
who ever Sat 


tions than any man 


the board of control 
In his speeches, Hatfield de 
“There are many 


governor but 


desirable qu alifi 


tions as non is 
portant as and 


integrity.” 


personal 
But the Democrats 

this. They are still 
Hatfield out on is 
sues and pin him down to specifics. 
One of the men expected to do this 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
regards Hatfield with strong dislike 


The Hattield are hoping 
for some outside support, but there 
is one man they can do without 
Vice President Richard Nixon 
“We're not inviting him and we hope 
he stays away,” says Travis Cross 
“If he comes, Mark will have to wel 
him, but he 
about it. Oregon isn’t a Nixon stat 


| 
poiit 


not settling for 


trying to smoke 


best is 


who 


forces 


come won't be 


n appy 


Thus far, labor has done little in 
the campaign, but it is becoming an 
noyed with Hatfield's 
dling of issues. Labor 
regard Hatfield as a serious contend 
er, but it may. “When Mark 
starts making a dozen speeches a day, 
up and down the state,” a union bus 
iness agent said, “we'll stir ourselves 
and go to work. But we'll let him 
wake us up.” 


If labor sits on its hands and the 
Democrats cannot pin Hatfield down, 
and if Hatfield captures the feminine 
and church vote (he lets it be known 
he is a teetotaler), Oregon may have 
a new chief executive. And that will 
be an anomaly—for there is not a 
Republican in the state who thinks 
the GOP has the ghost of a chance of 
capturing the legislature or the Con- 
gressional delegation. 


suave strad 


dox § not now 


soon 
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The Shock of Little Rock 


Dear Sirs: 


Four of the seven Negro young people 
seeking re-admission to Central High School 
in Little Rock this September spent the sum- 
mer here at our New York City Mission So 
ciety camps. 

All of us who got to know these young- 
sters experienced an increasing sense of baf- 
flement in trying to relate them to the news- 
paper stories of mobs, violence, conflict, and 
the rest. I could use many adjectives to de- 
scribe these young people—intelligent, alert, 
attractive, fun-loving, resilient—but above all 
else, they are normal and healthy, the kind 
of youngsters a parent appreciates as friends 
for his own children. And one after another 
of our staff reported that same reaction of 
incredulity after getting to know the Little 
Rock young people: Are these the problem? 
Are these kids what all the fuss is about? 

After the many hundreds of thousands of 
words written and spoken about the abstract 
principles, the underlying social and po- 
litical dynamics of the Little Rock situation, 
it comes as almost a physical shock to be 
confronted with the real human beings who 
stand at the center of this controversy, and 
to remember that it is their right to the 
best education and development that is at 
stake here, even more fundamentally, I be- 
lieve, than the issues of intra-governmental 
powers—for in this country the government 
exists to serve them, not vice-versa. 

The plea has been made before, but I 
would plead again for everyone who writes 
or talks or thinks or acts on this issue of 
school desegregation to remember that these 
are not just issues, but human beings with 
whom we are dealing here: young souls, each 
as individual in his needs, and as important 
in God's eyes as your children and mine 

Davin W. Barry 
Executive Director 
New York City Mission Society 


Neutralize Formosa 


Dear Sirs: 

One cannot decide whether to be most 
alarmed at people’s apathetic attitude 
towards the vital issues of our foreign policy 
or at the Administration’s inept handling of 
repeated world crises. The present Formosan 
situation is a case in point. Surely the United 
States is not going to risk open war in sup- 
port of Chiang’s highly undemocratic gov- 
ernment, which could hardly win a fair 
plebiscite among the Taiwanese themselves. 

Perhaps the most promising proposal put 
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forward is that to neutralize Formosa under 
international auspices and leave the off-shore 
islands to Red China in exchange for their 
renunciation of violence against Formosa 
Certainly the American people should put 
their minds to work and cease to accept ad 
ministration policy and Congressional ab 
dication of policy with the inertness that 
they have displayed recently 

ANN HUBBELI 

Ypsilanti, Mich 


Seham, Yes; Greenberg, No 


Dear Sirs: 

I would like to offer a comment or two on 
the articles by Dr. Max Seham and 
Greenberg in the September issue of 
Progressive 

I feel that Dr. Seham has hit the bull's 
eye in pointing out the fact that compre 
hensive medical care is a major goal of the 
irresistible social and economic ground swells 
of our time. Organized 
have consistently underestimated the strength 
of these movements and to have overestimat 
ed its own capacity to cope with them 

Perhaps this presentation will help to get 
us back in focus and provide us with a real 
incentive to make our present voluntary 
plans the models upon which future com- 
prehensive plans can be built. 

We are, of course, enduring some rather 
violent growing pains as we grope our way 
along in a relatively uncharted field. But if 
from this experience we can develop a 
comprehensive plan that retains at least some 
of the traditional personal side of American 
medicine, and sti!l make really modern med 
ical care available to all, then we will have 
accomplished what no other country has 
been able to do. That, as I see it, must soon 
become the recognized goal of organized 
medicine. 

I am considerably less impressed by the 
article by Selig Greenberg. It is in effect 
based on a quote out of context that gives 
a totally inadequate and biased viewpoint of 
medical practice in this country. 

His opinions are based on the Rockefeller 
Foundation study of medical practice in 
North Carolina, inferring that this sampling 
is typical of the rest of the United States. 
Can he possibly be ignorant of the fact that 
this was merely the first survey in a com- 
prehensive study? That Dr. Osler Peterson, 
who is in charge of this survey, has extended 
his project into other areas of the country, 
areas such as Wisconsin, where the standards 
of medical practice are generally high? 

I am in no sense condoning low standards 


Selig 
The 


medicine seems to 


of medical care anywhere in this country— 
even in North Carolina. But much less am I 
condoning the vicious type of lay medical 
writing that includes the entire medical pro 
fession in a McCarthy type of guilt by as 
sociation complex 

Leste G. Kinpscut, M.D., FACP 

Department of Internal Medicine 

The Monroe Clinic 

Monroe, Wis 


Greenberg Replies 


Dear Sirs: 

I appreciate Dr. Kindschi's concern for the 
good name of the medical profession, but I 
wish that he had read my little 
more carefully. Had he done so, he would 
have noted my qualifying statements that 
really knows” 
of professional work done by some physicians 


article a 


“nobody how good the level 
is and that, in the absence of adequate ma 
chinery for controlling the quality of 
ical care and generally accepted 
standards for measuring such quality, “the 


proportion of good and poor work now being 


mec d 


even of 


done by physicians must largely ret 
matter of conjecture.’ 

Is it McCarthy 
association complex’ 
of a study of the quality of 
under auspices of the 


lain a 


really “a type of guilt by 


to report the findings 

medica care 
unimpeachable 
standing? To the best of my knowledge, the 
Rockefeller 


States are yet to be 
hope that they 


most 


results of similar studies by the 
Foundation in other 
made public, and I sincerely 
will present a more encouraging 
picture than that brought to light in North 
Carolina. In the meantime, it is the 
of several distinguished 
with whom I have 
that the situation 
can hardly be 
phenomenon 

At its best, medicine in the United States 
is unsurpassed. Much of the 
Americans get is unquestionably of high 
quality. But competent opinion is that the 
quality of a good deal of our medical care 
and that this is 
tied up with the economics of 
medical practice. Is 
preserve of doctors, as Dr 


somewhat 


’ 
feeling 
medical authorities 
discussed the matter 


North 
regarded as an 


found in Carolina 


isolated 


medical care 


leaves much to be desired 
inextricably 
medicine the exclusive 
Kindschi seems to 
imply, or are the consumers of medical care 
also entitled to a say in the matter? And is 
it “vicious” for a layman to raise the crucial 
question of the quality of the medical care 
some of us get? 

Secic GREENBERG 

Providence, R. I 


More on Greenberg 


Dear Sirs: 

I was pleased with the two articles on 
“American Medicine Today” in the Septem 
ber issue of The Progressive. 1 was especially 
struck with Selig Greenberg's presentation, in 
which the North Carolina study is described 
It is time that this study receives the light 
of day. 


VERNON R 
Chicago, Ill 


Selig 


DeYounc, M.D. 


Congratulations to 


Greenberg and 
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The Progressive for blowing the dust off that 
significant Rockefeller 
quacy of medical competence in North Caro 
It is this kind of special service that 
distinguishes The Progressive from all other 
publications. I know you will keep us posted 
this critical field 
LYONS 


Calif 


report on the ade 


lina 
nts in 


FREDFRICK 
Berkeley 


on other develoy 


After 
1958, I 
on economics 
prepared 


reading your issue for September 
that your 
political science are as 
edited 
dishonestly written, as were 


Medicine Today = I 


your fee-for-service 


can only assume articles 


and 
poorly 


poorly subjective 


and those on 
American 


facts of all 


expect the 


writers are 


} 


as poorly edited is were those of these 


articles. Cancel my subscription to The Pro- 
gressive now 
M.D 


EVANS 
W yo 


Lioyp R 


Laramie 


Time for Teachers 


Dear Sirs 
Dorothy DeZouche's artick Let 


Teach,” in the September Progressive, is the 


Teachers 
most important one I have seen on the cur 
This is because 
it seems to strike the root of the 
problem, which is not at all physical or eco 
but psychological, or better yet, spit 
itual. It seems to have been forgotten what 
exactly teaching, as in 
human relationship centered on the growth 


rent proble m of education 


squarely at 


nomic 


is at stake in any 
of the personality 
What is at stake maturity 
is not something that can happen by it 
self 
and the encouragement of a person commit 
highest value. Time and 
needed for work like 
this; they are themselves the essence of it 
The preoccupation of the teacher with a 
multitude of this article makes 
clear, is the the fact 
that the most difficult, demanding, and neces 
sary of all educational jobs, the relationship 
between persons, is being evaded 
Davip L. Hart 
Gladwyne, Pa 


wholeness and 
it requires the recognition, the response 


ted to it as the 


only 


leisure are not 


duties, as 


direct expression of 


Mainland and Quemoy 


Dear Sirs: 

Speaking to the nation recently concerning 
the Far Eastern crisis our President expressed 
his readiness to go to war with Communist 
China over the ownership of the offshore 
islands. As I listened to him presenting his 
case, I was surprised to hear him say, “These 
islands have always been part of free China 
—never Communist control.” 

As a former resident of Amoy I am fa 
miliar with the location of the islands, in 
the outer harbor of that important port, 
and have passed close to them many times 
During the time I lived there the question 
was never raised; it was always taken for 
granted that geographicaliy they belonged 
to the mainland, and politically were under 
the control of whatever government ruled 
there. 


under 
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“Free China” did not then exist as a sep 
government. As a matter of fact we 
never spoke of “Free China” as distinct from 
the rest of China, till Chiang had been de 
fled the 
government of his 
island of Formosa one 


arate 


feated, had mainland, and had es 


tablished a own on the 
hundred miles distant 
his is the government and the land which 
to the ‘Free China.’ 

It is offshore 


sential to the defense 


President is 
claimed the islands are es 
of Formosa, and that 
our own defense 
and that of the whole free world Apparently 
admit that China has 
them as essential to her 


Formosa is important to 


we do not any just 


claim to defense 


though to anyone who regards the situation 


objectively they would seem to be much more 


important to her. But we do not concede to 


her the rights we readily enough, and some 


time very quickly, concede to other gover 


ments, such as that and which we 


demand for ourselves 


of Iraq 
Having done our 
refusing her 


best 


to make China an outlaw—by 
recognition, and preventing her admission to 
the United 


eves of the 


condemn her in the 
force to 


Nations we 


world for using secure 


conceives to be her 
H. S. MacKenzi 


Chicago, Ul 


what she own interests 


Kenworthy's Reporting 


Dear Sirs 
Pro 


writers do not select de 


subscribe to The 


that I 
is that your 


One reason 
tails of physical appearance or dress o1 pre 
sent so-called personality traits in lieu of a 
account of a situation. These are 
which the given an 


tionally toned stereotype through which the 


referential 
ways in reader is emo 
author's own prejudices are accepted as the 
very essence of reality 

Yet the article by Leonard 
“Leaders of the New Africa 
this with its description of high foreheads 
and strong chins. It is a lot important 
to tell how Nkrumah handles his political 
opposition that he is “tall, 
What's the dif 
ference what Mohammed V 


when he saw Mr 


Kenworthy on 
does precisely 


more 


than to note 


slender, and looking 


good 
was wearing 
Kenworthy? It would have 
had was 
French to 


made more sense if he stated he 


selected by the rule than making 


the erroncous that the British 
picked him 

I st ppose all this goes into 
seller, but Id like a 


reporting 


Statement 
making a 


best higher grade of 


M.D 
Islands 


Epwtn A. WEINSTEIN 


St. Thomas, Virgin 


The Court Is Not the Law 


Dear Sirs 


I have just read the article by John Lofton 
in the September issue of The 
designating David Lawrence as the 
“Lawyer.” 

John Lofton may be a 
other lawyer, several years his senior, I 
would ask him to read and study the US 
Constitution before he can qualify in my 
book as a competent member of our hon 
ored profession. He does not know the mean 


Progressive 


South's 


lawyer, but as an 


ing of law or the distinction 
actual law of the 


The 


sanction 


land and co 

essence of the law is a in it 
here are 

that lack the essence and while social order 


decrees and 


numerous alled laws 


should be preserved laws 
that lack the 
foolish should be 
Amendment and the 
soon as possiblk 

I live 


and 


court 


essence and are irrational o 
rept aled as the 18 
Volstead Act were, as 
a northern Indiana industrial 


Republican community. | 


here in 
everlastingly 


have served it as teacher, lawyer jucige 


school administrator, etc., over a period 


than 50 years, and I venture to 
fear of 


psychologically the 


more 
without successful contradiction 
people ot this county 
acceptance t con pu 


folks ttle Roch 


However no ‘ ymncerned 


are as far away from 


sory integration ; the 


} 
d 


out the rig 
am for the 
government 

Ii we the px yple per 
Supreme Court to be 
chamber in violation of 
the land separating the 
oft the 
then 
a despotic or 
which 


powe rs 


executive lative ind 


immediately 


legis 


our government 


totalitarian insti 
neither the individual nor 


has any rights or any protectior 


tyranny of arbitrary or foolish dik 


compulsions by elected or appoints 


Ira € [MTON 


Valparaiso, Ind 


Indignant, Ashamed, Scared 


Dear 

On July 21, 1958 the following ap; 
“It has just leaked out that the 
American troops to Lel 
British troops into Jordan 
a transatlantic call 
hower and Prime Minister 
morning of July 14. The 
Millan agreement was kept completel: 
except for the British Cabinet and our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington. The 2 
gressional leaders called in for 
advice but the | 
made!” 

To date I have not 
where. If the above be 
I'm ashamed! And I'm scared as hell! 

I'm indignant at the thought that 
ently we do not have a single law 
170,000,000 people against the whims or wiles 
of one or two willful men 

I'm ashamed of the 22 Congressmen elect 
ed by and for the protection and aid of their 
constituents 
tude to 


Sirs 


to send 
was mack uring 
between Presic Eisen 
MacMillan on the 


Mac 


cret 


lent 
ic? 


Eisenhower 


Con 


later 
had 


were 


decision already been 


seen this refuted any 


true, I'm indignant! 


appar 
to prote ct 


intestinal forti 
of the 


might in 


not one had the 
single dire 
this 


bowed to the 


make a 
that 
] 


nstead 


protest 
consequences decision 
gender, but outrage In 
weak-kneed servility 

I'm scared as hell to think that 
either abk 


avaricious 


acqulescent 

I'm scared 

and 
dicta 
in a position to blow 
up, not only our own people, but the whole 
world as well. And this perhaps over a barrel 
of «* 


one or two men, be they 


strong weak and senile 


torial, or partisan are 


Cart O. THOREN 
Pasadena, Calif 
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Southerner on Race 


THE SOUTHERN HERITAGE, by James 
McBride Dabbs. Knopf. 249 pp. $4. 


Reviewed by 
Marion A. Wright 
Me OF WHAT one has heard from 


the South in recent years—espe- 
cially since the Supreme Court inte- 
gration decision of May 1954—has 
been a mixture of bitterness and 
guile. Bitterness for the Negro; guile 
in methods to keep him in his place 
Apparently, fully half of the time and 
energy of public officials of several 
Southern governors, legisla 
tors, school officialsk—has been de- 
voted to contriving schemes to evade 
the law. Printer’s ink and air 
have brought images of thin-lipped, 
strident, and frustrated men whose 
sole concern is to embalm a part of 
the dead Eighteenth Century within 
the living body of the Twentieth, to 
preserve a caste system within a 
democracy. 


States 


waves 


Such a book as The Southern Hert- 
tage enjoys an added luster because 
it is silhouetted against this backdrop 
of the times. It is a kindly, philosophi- 
cal, urbane book, with its own brand 
of humor. Its concern, like that of 
the Southern politicians, is with the 
problem of race. But the scholarly 
and the political.approaches to that 
problem are astronomically apart. 
Dabbs has accomplished the monu- 
mental feat of being tolerant of the 
intolerant. 


He has been able to do so because 
he understands the white supremacist 
far better than the supremacist under- 
stands himself. The supremacist no 
doubt thinks of himself as a free, 
volitional being who has, independ- 
ently, arrived at his present state of 
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conviction. On the contrary, as the 
author makes clear, forces operative 
throughout the South for generations 
have the myth of 
white supremacy and to mold many 
Southerners into prisoners of that 
myth. The whole history of the rela- 
tionship of the two races, from the 
arrival of the first slave ship to the 
entry of the first Negro child into 
a white school, has been a large part 
of the mental content of the South- 
erner. None may totally divest him- 
self of the tug and pull of that mas 
sive force. 


combined to create 


But, at least, it helps to know how 
we got this way, what eats on us. This 
book gives an authoritative answer to 
the question. A whole panoply of 
forces comes under scrutiny—planta 
tion life, slavery, law, custom, re 
ligion, education, industry, climate, 
soil, geography, the feudal system, 
economics, to mention few. 
Every factor occurring to an inquir 
ing and uninhibited intelligence is 
dissected and its contribution to pres- 
ent day attitudes assessed. The end 
result of the interplay of such forces 
has been discrimination, the motive 
for which is the protection of the in- 
competent against the competent, 
with the result that the incentive to 
become competent is taken away. 


only a 


Every man perforce writes of him- 
self, what he has seen, heard, felt, ex- 
perienced. The Southern Heritage is 
autobiographical in the sense that the 
problem of race is seen through one 
pair of eyes—first, the eyes of a small 
boy born on a South Carolina farm, 
and, in later stages, of the college 
student, soldier, college professor, 
writer, farmer, and now president of 
the Southern Regional Council. But 
always in this book the individual has 
significance and importance only as 
institutions and customs affect him 


and as he creatively affects them 

In a practical, industrial, hustling 
society, one seldom encounters leis 
urely thinking, or philosophical con 
cern with the state of public morals, 
or Grecian speculation about right 
and wrong, or meditation upon reli 
gion’s role in solution of social prob 
They are all in this book, not 
done heavily o1 but 
deftly, eloquently, rich 
imagery. Scholarship is here to be 


sure, but brightly clad and delectable 


lems 
ponderously, 


and with 


World Citizen 


FRIEND OF LIFE: THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
RUFUS M. JONES, by Elizabeth Gray 
Vining. Lippincott. 347 pp. $6 


Reviewed by 


Jack Mendelsohn 


W' MAKE machines that act more 

and more like men, while we 
act more and more like machines. The 
days are bleak for the essential human 
characteristics, but as 


society can produce a Rufus Jones, we 
are far from lost. 


long as our 


When Theodore Dreiser wrote his 
novel about Quakers, The Bulwark, 
he used passages of conversation lift- 
ed bodily from Finding The Trail of 
Life by Rufus Jones. Well he might 
Through triumph and tragedy, from 
birth in a frugal Maine household to 
death in fame and honor, Jones was 
the living embodiment of the best in 
Quakerism. Teacher, philosopher, 
writer, humanitarian, he above 
all a man whose life was “sprinkled 
with the dew of religion.” Neither 
divided against himself nor pitted 
against the world, his religion made 
him a citizen of the universe who 
loved its spectacles and its joys. Un- 
troubled by the great, rich diversities 
of human thought and belief, he 
found an instinctive union with the 
whole stream of life. 


was 


His religious journey was always 
from the intimate to the universal. 
His private beliefs and practices were 
precious not because they were the 
truth but because they were his way 
of seeking and approaching truth. He 
learned early to detest the arrogance 
of nationalisms that look with scorn 
on the aspirations and loyalties of 
others. He learned that it is also ar- 
rogance to suggest that one’s own ex- 
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perience of religion is the only valid 
experience. For him the universal 
aspect of the religious life was rev 
erence. This was far beyond mere 
toleration, for it was based on the in 
sight that an person is re 
quired to rethink the implications 
of his faith, to take a look again and 
again at his working hypotheses, to 
try to find ways of translating from 
his own religious idiom into that of 
any equally honest person. These 
were the that enabled 
Rufus Jones in his 83rd year to write 
on the New Year's Day page of his 
pocket diary, “The Time has come to 
go forward.” 

Elizabeth Vining has written sensi 
tively and in detail about a man she 
knew and loved as a friend, col 
league, and neighbor. The illnesses, 
bereavements, and shattered plans are 
as much a part of her story as the 
travels, adventures, and accolades. 
The life of a great friend of life has 
been adequately re-created, and a re 
viewer! this 


honest 


foundations 


does his best service in 


instance by urging that it be read 


Record of Growth 


On My Own, by Eleanor Roosevelt 
Harper. 241 pp. $4 


Reviewed by 
Clarence E. Pickett 


le Secret Service men assigned to 
the White House found it very 
difficult to protect the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Presidential family at all 
times. And especially was this true 
of Eleanor Roosevelt. She entered 
the White House conscious of the 
suffering resulting from the depres- 
sion. And she resolved to feel the 
hardships families were suffering 
from first-hand contact and to com- 
pensate as best she could for the 
President's handicap in travel, by 
honest and frank reporting to him. 
To do this she could not travel under 
Secret Service escort. She must be her 
natural self, a concerned visitor to the 
scene of suffering, at whatever risk 
was involved. 

To her friends who knew her dur- 
ing that time, the deepening and 
broadening of her interests since 
White House days seems entirely 
natural and appropriate. Two of 
Franklin Roosevelt's friends kindly 
offered to “plan her life” for her soon 
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after the President’s death. With 
thanks for their concern, she rejected 
the offer. She had already decided 
to simplify her life, to donate the big 
house on the Hudson estate to the 
federal government, and to establish 
her home, not even in the “cottage,” 
which stands on land opposite the big 
house, but in the reworked barn on 
that property. She is interested pri 
marily in people—not things. 

The flood of activities has not 
abated since she is no longer the wife 
of a public servant. She receives an 
average of 100 letters a day. They are 
all read and answered with the help 
of three secretaries. She gives an av- 
150 lectures a year in almost 
every part of this country. She has 
made many trips abroad and twice 
has circled the globe. She has con- 
tinued to write her syndicated news- 
paper column “My Day” begun while 
she was in the White House. These 
are but suggestions of activities the 
reader will encounter in the book. 

Even more demanding in time and 
effort are the obligations entailed in 
being the widow of an American 
President known widely not only in 
the United States but in every country 
in the world. One has the feeling on 
reading the account of her activities 
as a former First Lady that she has 
made this status must useful -in 
terms of international understanding. 

A quite unexpected development in 
her life came when President Truman 
asked her (in 1945) to accept appoint- 
ment on the U.S. delegation to the 
Assembly of the United Nations. 
While her first reaction was that she 
wasn’t well enough informed, her 
final acceptance was accompanied by 
a determination to throw herself into 
the undertaking with full vigor, and 
the account of her devotion to study- 
ing the multitude of “position papers” 
stating the State Department's views 
on various issues and her endless in- 
terviews with delegates most likely to 
differ with her views shows why she 
looks upon these seven years as a 
U.N. delegate as a period of growth. 

Her chairmanship of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights especially 
took hold of her, becoming a personal 
concern as she sought the means of 
protecting the rights of “little people” 
throughout the world. Here too she 
came upon the hard facts that must 
be met and overcome in attempting 
to establish a world concept of 


erage ol 


“rights.” The patience and ingenuity, 
as well as the craftiness and firmness 
she exercised in this Commission, are 
clearly indicated in this effort carried 
on tor nearly seven years. It involved 
becoming acquainted with the views 
on human rights of Confucius; of 
Thomas Aquinas; of the Koran, as 
well as of the Communists. One has 
the feeling that this long-range strug 
gle for recognition of human values 
while well and skilfully done, was a 
harder discipline than visiting child 
clinics in Japan or Yugoslavia and 
elsewhere which she so often did in 
her travels. 

The last four chapters of the book 
are devoted to her visit to the Soviet 
Union with a full chapter on her 
interview with Soviet leader Nikita 
S. Khrushchev. While she found 
much to admire in the Soviet Union, 
she left that interview 
impression that world conquest by 
communism still Russian 
leadership. 

While Eleanor Roosevelt 
a loyal member of the 


with an 


motivates 


remains 
Democrati 
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and John Foster Dulles confessed to 
her that as Republicans who were 
fellow-members of the U.S. delegation 
to the U.N ) 
London, 
we did all we could to keep you off 
the U.S. delegation. 
must 
worked with you gladly 
you good to work with.” 


felt cheered 
Vandenberg 


household, she 
Senator Arthur 


made the weariness drop from my 
shoulders as did those words.” 

I hope that many Americans may 
have a new birth of civic responsi- 
bility as they read this fascinating 
record. And remembering the bitter 
ness that swept over America after 
Pearl Harbor, it is refreshing to the 
spirit to hear Eleanor Roosevelt say, 
“Perhaps our best hope is that the 
Japanese, as well as ourselves, want 
peace above all. This was impressed 


1.N. Assembly 
tell you that 


the | 
must 


. during 
“We 
But now we feel 
that we have 
and found 
“Nothing,’ 


“could 


acknowledge 


Eleanor Roosevelt, have 


upon me strongly at the tragic city of 
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Hiroshima. Contemplating the fate 
of Hiroshima one can only say, ‘God 
grant to men greater in the 
future.’ ” 


wisdom 


Nabokov’'s Artistry 
by Richard Schickel 


N°“ rHAT a couple hundred thous 
4 , feverishly 


and Americans are 
thumbing through Lolit 
$5) looking for the dirty parts 
), it might be well to take 
brilliant talents 
Nabokov 


years 


Putnam 
there 
aren't any 
stock of the strange, 


author. Viadimn 


He has 


his talents 


ol its 
been among us for 
gaining 
from the small 


increasing recog 


nition minority of 
who will now no 


him for the 


literate readers 


doubt, summarily drop 


icked 


sin of popularity. As those who | 
up Lolita 
thrill have by 
kov's 
that 


marts of best-sellerdom, as is | 


phic 
Nabo 


stvle is the very intit is ol 


looking for a pornag 


now discove red 


usually demanded in 
of view 

For those who wish to test that point 
and that style, 
are a little timid about the 
of Lolita, for those who shun literary 
controversy, there is, happily, 
Doubleday has kindly 
ed us with Nabokovu’s Dozen ($3.50) 
a collection of 13 short stories by the 
master. Here test 
your literary palate without the in 
tervention of hot pepper seeds 

The first thing to note 
stories is that most of them are more 
plotiess than anything of Chekov’s 
They go far beyond——most of them 
the New Yorker school of plotless 
ness. But don't think for a 
that “plotless’” means pointless. Take, 
for example, Ebb,” a 
story which has absolutely no plot at 
all. It is merely the 
an old man written at the beginning 
of the Twenty-First Century. This 
device enables Nabokov to give an 
odd, brilliant insight 
times: “They had their meals at large 
tables around which grouped 
themselves in a stiff, sitting position 
on hard wooden chairs . Clothes 
consisted of parts, 
of which, 


of view for those who 


subject 


an alter 


native provid 


you may him on 


about the 


moment 


“Time and 


reminiscences ol 


into our own 


they 


a number of each 
contained the re 
duced and useless remnants of this or 
that older fashion . . . In their letters 


they addressed perfect strangers by 


moreover, 
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insofar as words have 
sense—the equivalent of ‘beloved 
master’ and prefaced a theoretically 
immortal signature with a mumble 
expressing idiotic devotion to a 
person whose very existence was to 
the writer a matter of complete 
unconcern 


what was 


The quotations indicate another of 
Nabokov's characteristics—his 
cupation with the 
minutiae. He not note detail 
with the dull, dogged persistence of 
the realist. But when a bit of it 
strikes his fancy he worries it about, 
digging the last morsel of meaning 
(in terms of his characters and in 
relation to the aesthetic niceties of 
his story). Typical is “Lance,” in 
which he projects an as yet unborn 
descendant of the story's narrator in- 
to the position of being the first hu- 
man to rocket to, and explore, anoth 
er planet. But he is not concerned 
with the adventures of the explorer 
No, his story is about the effect of the 
trip on the explorer’s parents whose 
chief concern is, more or that 
their son remember to wear his rub- 
bers. His adventure is, to them, sim- 
ply too big to conceive in any other 
terms. Their reaction is a complex 
of simplicities, achingly human and 
sensitively rendered by Nabokov. He 
has a passionate desire for the right 


pres C- 
significance of 
does 


less. 


word, the right sound, the right ren- 
dering of color. Reading Nabokov is 
a marvelously creative experience, 
leading the receptive mind down 
dozens of delightful byways where, 
once the writer has pointed the way, 
it can find its own paths. 

It is this quality in the work of 
Gogol which Nabokov admired so 
much in his fine little study of the 
Russian, published in 1944 by New 
Directions. It that Nabo- 
kov, in his way, in a purely 
modern idiom, is following Gogol’s 
lead. He too, as Turgenev once said 
of himself and his contemporaries, 
“crawled out from under Gogol’s 
overcoat.” 

There is another, obvious quality 
in Nabokov’s work which cannot go 
unremarked. That is its odd mingling 
of humor and something 
which is found in much Russian writ 
ing (Nabokov is a Russian emigre 
who now writes in English) 

The other stories, all of them, deal 
with remembrances of things past. 
For example: “Mademoiselle O” is a 
sad, funny, oddly touching recollec- 
tion of a grotesque governess Nabo- 
kov had in pre-revolutionary Russia. 
“First Love” is another autobiographi- 
cal recollection of the sort the title 
describes. It is similar in mood to 
the section in Lolita dealing with the 


is obvious 
own 


sadness 
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affair that first caused Humbert 
Humbert’s passion for nymphets 
“That in Alleppo Once” purports to 
be the letter of an emigre describing 
how his wife went mad and 
Nazi invasion (there 
is much mourning in Nabokov’s work 
for people, places, things now lost 
forever). “Cloud, Castle, Lake” is the 
story of a sad, permanently displaced 
little Russian who wins a 
hike with a group of 
made miserable by 


young 
was lost in the 


vacation 
Nazis and is 
them for his in 
ability to cope with the trip (so many 
of Nabokov’'s characters cannot cope 
with the people, places, things of the 
world) but who at last finds a scene 
of perfect beauty, a place he may re 
call from childhood, or, 
from the 
dreams. Of 


more likely, 
childhood 
Hitler youth 
forcibly drag him from his place of 
enchantment and it is lost 
Pnin, 


short stories masquerading as a novel, 


memo;r°ies ot 


course, the 


that delightful collection of 


is a quintessential Nabokovian piece 
It is the story of an emigrant Russian 
professor teaching in America, funny 
in his ineffectual 
with the modern 
in his wistfulness for times and places 
gone by. And Lolita is, in a 
made up of the ingredients 
Humbert Humbert is obviously with 
drawn from the world that threatens 
him. And his passion for little girls 
based on the aborted love of his child 
hood 


attempts to deal 


American world, sad 


sense, 


same 


is obviously a bit of nostalgia 


carried to absurd lengths 

It is this recognition of nostalgia‘s 
absurdity which keeps Nabokov from 
falling into the bottomless pit of sen 
timentality. Behind 
reflection there is a 
at the posturing 
recollection 


every nostalgic 
laugh 


involved in the 


sardonic 


Above all, I believe, Nabokov is a 
poet of the absurd. He has written 
“The absurd has as many shades and 
degrees as the tragic has . You can 
not place a man in an absurd situa 
tion if the whole world he lives in is 
absurd; you cannot do this if you 
mean by ‘absurd’ something provok- 
ing a chuckle or a shrug. But if you 
mean the pathetic, the human condi- 
tion, if you mean all such things that 
in less weird worlds are linked up 
with the loftiest aspirations, the deep 
est sufferings, the strongest passions 
then of course the necessary breach 
is there, and a pathetic human, lost 
in the midst of [a] nightmarish, irre- 
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sponsible world would be ‘absurd’ 
by a kind of secondary contrast.” 

This is what Nabokov does to his 
lost, bewildered, but 
domitable people. You can see it in 
Pnin, in Lolita, in the stories in 
Nabokov’s Dozen 

Perhaps only an emigre like Nabo- 
kov, who has at least twice had to 


somehow in 


flee the works of the madmen who in 
habit our irrespon 
sible’ world, can fully apprehend the 
full horror 
man condition’s absurdity 


“nightmarish, 


and comedy—of the hu- 
Perhaps 
only he can know the full meaning of 
a nostalgia which is not merely, as I 
previously times and 
places gone by, but for a world, and a 
place, which has never existed, and 


suggested, for 


never can exist, in our world of men. 
Let me finally suggest that it is this 
vision of a higher reality which gives 
his work such importance, which 
transforms his memory-laden works 
into high art 

For, whatever the meaning of his 
work, his must always 
bear in mind the skill, the attention 
to meaning, the conscious skill with 
which he manipulates 


vision, we 


stubborn 
words. Many writers have had visions 
Many artists have 
had his word-skill without his vision. 
But high art is always a product of a 
combination of the two—vision and 
skill—in the mind of a genius. I risk 
that word with full consciousness of 
its dangers, with horrible examples 
of critics who have used it, and rued 
it, dancing before me. Vladimir Nabo- 
kov is a genius—-one of the handful 
of major talents alive in our time. 


as sensitive as his 


Briefly Noted 


The Mark by Charles Israel (Simon 
and Schuster. $3.95) is a humane, sin- 
cere, conventional case history sort of 
novel about a young man who com 
mits Humbert Humbert’s crime—he 
rapes a child. We meet him after he 
has been discharged from jail, his 
mental ills cured by psychiatry, and 
see him attempt to pick up the 
threads of his life—good job, good 
woman, that sort of thing—and then 
see him almost destroyed by an ex- 
pose printed in a scandal sheet. This 
is one of those fast-moving, readable, 
and routine realistic novels which are 
of little concern to those interested in 
the possibilities of fiction, but which 
do to pass an evening. 

Another novel, Venus in Sparta by 


November, 1958 


Louis Auchinclos (Houghton-Mifflin 
$3.50), might, like The Mark, have 
been titled By Sex Possessed. It is the 
story of the downfall of Michael Far 
rish, a respectable banker, scion of 
an old family, who discovers his wife 
is cheating on him, passes through an 
abortive affair with an old flame 
descends into the pit in an affair with 
his step-daughter, then commits sui 
cide. I leave to your imagination how 
he lets his business go to ruin while 
all this transpires. This too is a “sin 
book, done with some sensitiv 
ity and with some knowledge of what 
good style is. It even contains some 


cere” 


slight insights into the power of sex 
sex-bemused 
novelists seem usually not to want to 


(something which our 


come to grips with) and into the 
structure of our society. But there is 
nothing original here, and what good 
there is is buried in a mass of fashion 
able fictional cliches 

Robert Phelps’ first novel, Heroes 
and Orators (McDowell-Obolensky 
$3.75), also deals with love, or, if you 
prefer, sex. This is an enormously 
delicate, probing work, de aling with 
the interlocking relationships of a 
rather arty group. I found the book 
a bit leisurely, but felt also that I was 
in the talent 
Phelps has captured one of youth's 
most difficult problems—ennui 
with excellent fidelity and his “hero” 
(who is really an orator), attempting 
to find a self amidst all the distrac 
tions around him, is drawn with a 
fine sensibility. The theme of youth 
finding itself is a hoary one, but 
Phelps has found new truths to com 
municate. The restlessness, the eager 
ness for distraction, the boredom that 
the good youthful mind must, para 
doxically, fight, are all caught in 
Phelps’ net. It 


presence ol a real 


a book 
about boredom which is itself bor 
ing, but Phelps has avoided that trap, 
along with a good many others which 
beset the first novelist 


is easy to write 


To shift gears abruptly, we may 
note that two extremely good na 
tured books about life on Madison 
Avenue have lately been published 
They are Robert Foreman’s The Hot 
Half Hour (Criterion. $3.95) and 
Shepherd Mead's The Admen (Simon 
and Schuster. $4). Neither is dis 
tinguished, and neither contributes 
any new knowledge about the wearers 
of the gray flannel. Indeed, the books 


perpetuate most of the mythology 
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which has grown up about the breed, 
but both represent ways 
to spend the evening if there’s noth- 
ing good on television. 


mMmnocuous 
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I BECOMES increasingly evident that 
much skill and artistry are going 
into the preparation of covers for pa 
perbound books. ‘Why are the covers 
of ‘quality’ paperbacks,” Dwight Mac 
donald asks, “so much more inventive 
and elegant than the dust jackets of 
our hard-cover books?” Whatever the 
reasons, the results are pleasant for 
paperback buyers. Most of the books 
listed diverting o1 
sprightly, it seems to me, as their at- 
tractive 
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